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IRISH HARMONIES 


~ 


HE Irish members ought to be as near perfect 

happiness as humanity is allowed to go. ‘They 
have a beautiful complication of quarrels, which can 
hardly by any conceivable possibility be soldered up 
and show a fine capacity for extending, to keep them 
warm in the cold shade of Opposition. ‘They ought 
really to be very glad of ‘the election of a great 
coercionist and anti-Home-Rule majority.” 
there was any chance of good to be got out of the 
Gladstonians a certain check was imposed on their 
native love of a shindy and their inability to act long 
together without rivalries. It was so obv iously neces- 
sary to impose some restraint on themselves in order not 
to miss a possible advantage, that the Anti-Parnellites 
submitted to act more or less as a body though not 
without frequent half-suppressed grumblings, and con- 


As long as 


vulsive revolts against such an uncongenial state of 
harmony. Now the irksome shackles have been struck 
off, and the free Irish nature has full swing. 

The Unionist victory, partly due as it was to the 
disgust of English voters at existing squabbles in the 
Irish ranks, has taught the Anti-Parnellites only one 
lesson. It is this, that they can now give full play to 
their domestic feuds without any fear of being much 
worse off. ‘The mutual animosity of Mr. Healy and 
his followers for Mr. Justin McCarthy and those who 
find in him the leader who divides them least, has come 
toa head. Mr. McCarthy has published an appeal for 
harmony and, to make it the more acceptable, has 
accused Mr. Healy of being mainly responsible forthe late 
rout of the Separatist coalition. ‘Grossly and ludicrously 
untrue’ are the charges which Mr. Healy has been bringing 
against his colleagues, according to Mr. McCarthy. ‘It 
is,” he says, in nearly equal sorrow and anger, ‘ with 
deep regret that I feel compelled to characterise Mr. 
Healy’s action at the Omagh Convention as disloyal to 
the party and, even setting aside our own special obli- 


Registered as a Newspaper 


gations to each other, as a breach of the ordinary code 
of honour and discipline essential to the existence of 
every political organisation.” The moral of it all is, says 
Mr. McCarthy, that this must be the last of it. Unity 
must be restored, presumably, by the submission of 
Mr. Healy to the discipline of Mr. McCarthy, or by 
his expulsion. Considered as a message of peace this 
would be odd, in any country but Ireland. The Irish- 
man has never been able to distinguish clearly between 
an olive branch and a shillalah. Of course Mr. Healy 
has been pacified into a bigger rage than ever. He has 
addressed a two-column letter to Mr. McCarthy which 
rebuts his base insinuations and hurls back the name of 
traitor. With some plausibility he declines to be held 
responsible for a defeat which was helped on by 
‘Local Veto, Welsh and Scottish Disestablishment, volun- 
tary schools, parish councils, the labour split, and the 
Finance Act... He goes back to ‘the fraud on the 
borough of Galway in 1886,’ to the numerous complicated 
over-lapping histories of cheques, and brings counter- 
charges against Mr. McCarthy of underhand dealings. 
It is hopeless to sift all this wealth of Irish recrimina- 
tion, and not even necessary to notice the greater part of 
the mutual accusations. The essential fact is that these 
eminent perséns are accusing one another of common 
roguery. Whatever happened at Omagh, and it seems 
that the published report is false, it was something 
which Mr. McCarthy's party call treason in Mr. Healy. 
He, on the other hand, is not the least ashamed, but, 
on the contrary, means to do it over again at the 
approaching meeting of the party for the election of a 
sessional chairman and other officials. In the very 
probable case that he is outvoted, Mr. Healy, we are 
informed and can well believe, means to strike for him- 
self with his twenty-eight followers and start a policy 
of his own. 

He has told us what it is to be—namely, repeal pure 
and simple. ‘This is a settled determination of Mr. 
Healy's. In the meantime Mr. Dillon and Mr. 
McCarthy ‘are dead against any public repudiation of 
the form of Home Rule adopted by the Liberal party.” 
‘The honesty which inspired the insertion of the word 
‘public’ before ‘repudiation’ is to be commended. 
It saves the politicians of whose views this is a 
description from the charge of endeavouring to 
deceive us as to their private estimate of the value 
of their promise to be content with ‘the form of 
Home Rule adopted by the Liberal party. Their 
punctilious accuracy is the more to be commended 
since it must be wholly due to a fine (Nationalist) 
sense of honour, seeing that there is nothing to be 
gained by it, at the pitch things have now reached. 
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Very little doubt ever did exist as to the value of 
the promise to accept Home Rule, and now there 
can be none even in the mind of the most absolute 
Whig in the Eighty Club. Many of the followers 
of Messrs. Dillon and McCarthy are quite prepared 
Mr. Healy is resolved to fight for it. 
His strongest motive may, as has often been the case 


for repeal. 


with Irish politicians, be the wish to get a ship of his 
own, and play captain. Repeal is a good excuse for a 
split. When, however, full allowance is made for the 
strong theatrical element in Irish professions of principle, 
the fact remains that numbers of Nationalists who swore 
to be content with a form of Home Rule adopted by 
the Liberal Party in 1892 are for repeal in 1895. It 
matters not a farthing whether they were more or less sin- 
cere then than now. ‘The proof they are givingof the value 
of their promises is equally good. No reliance whatever 
‘an be placed upon them. And now it will be interest- 
ing to watch the bearing of the people called 
to their annoyance—Separatists in the presence of this 





so much 


last development. They can no longer deny that a 
large section, which may soon be the largest, of their 
late allies are openly demanding separation, and there 
is every sign that this is what they have been trying 
for all along. Will they maintain their attitude of 
indignant virtue? Will they be content to believe 
that Messrs. Dillon and McCarthy, who are dead against 
public repudiation, represent the Irish people? It 
will be interesting to know who is represented by 
Mr. Healy and his twenty-eight who have the 
zealous support of many Irish Bishops, and a large 
section of the clergy. 
to assert that they represent that portion of the people 
of Ireland who would very soon have made Separation 
out of Home Rule. ‘The Healy-McCarthy quarrel is 
to be welcomed by every Unionist as a most fortunate 
It completes the exposure of that wretched 
sham Home Rule, and reveals in all its beauty the 
character of the persons to whom Mr. Gladstone was 
prepared to hand over Ireland. Of his followers we will 
not say so much, for their trust in the House of Lords 


We for our part will venture 


event. 


was equally great and well founded, so they could safely 
play at pretending. 


“PERRIFIC INDICTMENT OF TURKEY’ 


if was under this heading, chosen in worshipping 
admiration, that one of the more influential 
London newspapers printed a speech which we were also 
assured could be no embarrassment to Lord Salisbury, 
because it was intended to ‘strengthen his hands. 
The redoubtable orator—of course we speak of Mr. 
Gladstone and his passionate language at Chester— 
himself gave out that his meaning was to smooth away 
the difficulties of our Foreign Office with the Ottoman 
Government. Te was also anxious to say that if he 
withheld from Lord Resebery the help so abundantly 
bestowed on a ‘Tory Prime Minister he must not be 
suspected of party motive in either giving or with- 
holding. Moreover, while Mr. Gladstone insisted on 
that point, he was equally desirous of explaining that 
religious prejudice had no place whatever in the 
Armenian agitation which he was about to inflame. 
Strange statements, all of these; and more and more 
strange do they appear when we recall the denunciations 
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of Islam at previous atrocity-mectings, study a second 
time the speech which is to assist Lord Salisbury’s 
diplomacy, and look to the interpretations which are 
put on the address by public writers specially entitled 
to expound Mr. Gladstone’s sentiments and aims. 

True, we find nothing in the Chester speech about 
‘the scandal of the worship of Mahomet in the first 
great Christian church,’ nothing about ‘the crescent of 
the ‘Turkish mosque’ becoming ‘the scimetar of the 
bloody-handed ‘Turkish soldier, nor any repetition of 
the argument that Islamism is by nature a religion of 
lust and blood, and therefore anti-human. Not to 
embarrass Lord Salisbury—who has a good many 
Mohammedans in the British empire to think of, as well 
as a Defender of the Faithful to deal with—the orator 
had nothing to say specifically to that effect; yet 
neither Turk nor Christian can fail to see that Mr. 
Gladstone’s address is based from end to end on an 
indictment of Mohammedanism. Generally, his beliefs 
on the subject are those of his ‘ reverend friend, Canon 
MacColl. Particularly, he holds with the Duke of 
Westininster that ‘the only fault of the Armenians is 
that they profess the Christian faith’; that if they are 
subject to ‘plunder, murder, rape, and torture,’ it is 
because they are Christians; and that it is because the 
Turks are devotees of Islam that they murder, torture, 
plunder and ravish. On the same account the Duke of 
Westminster thinks it probable that Mr. Bryce is right 
in fancying that the entire Armenian population is to 
be ‘exterminated’; and with them both is Mr. Glad- 
stone, who sadly but firmly expressed a fear that the 
It is not 
easy to believe in the possibility of saying such exceed- 


Sultan means to massacre the whole people. 


ingly unwise things at a meeting intended to smooth 
the path of British diplomacy at Constantinople, but 
there they are in all the reports of the Chester 
‘demonstration.’ One of Mr. Gladstone’s most urgent 
points of insistence was that the guilt of the Armenian 
atrocities is entirely Governmental. He assured his 
audience, and the Gladstonian newspapers applaud his 
‘andour in doing so, that the Sultan and his Ministers 
do not merely permit the loathsome horrors that thou- 
sands of guileless Christians have to endure. ‘They 
personally order them, personally arrange for them, 
personally appoint and reward their perpetrators. ‘ We 
know now, as the Daily Chronicle puts it, ‘that the 
Sultan and his advisers are as deeply blood-stained as 
the individual soldier who impaled children, ripped 
open pregnant women, and committed unutterable and 
indeed unimaginable horrors on helpless prisoners.’ 
And it was of the Sultan that Mr. Gladstone spoke 
when he went on to express the fear that ‘a deliberate 
determination to exterminate the Christians in the 
‘Turkish empire* had been come to. 

How likely it is that Lord Salisbury’s hands will be 
strengthened by meetings held and newspaper articles 
written to applaud ‘ terrific indictments of ‘Turkey’ like 
this must be obvious at once; and yet how thankful 
must the late Prime Minister be that Mr. Gladstone's 
impartial aid was reserved for Lord Salisbury! But 
though the worst of the indictment lies in identifying 
the Sultan personally with ‘ the abominable monsters “— 
(see the Daily News)—‘ the abominable monsters who 


perpetrate these hideous crimes, it is not the whole of 


the charge. By way of putting Lord Salisbury more at 


ease in dealing with the Porte, he is instructed to treat 
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the Sultan not only as a murderer, torturer and ravisher 
by proxy, but as an irreclaimable liar. ‘The Prime 
Minister is on no account to be content with any en- 
gagement which his atrocious Majesty may tender. 
The government of his Armenian subjects must be 
taken over by the European Powers altogether ; or, 
should France and Russia hesitate about that, we must 
still insist upon it, Mr. Gladstone says, ‘ whether there 
be resistance or whether there be none.” ‘ Coercion is a 
word perfectly well understood at Constantinople, and 
it is a word highly appreciated at Constantinople.’ 
There let it be uttered without fear; and if the word 
should fail, then let us go on to the deed like good 
Christians. By all means! cries the Telegraph. ‘We 
must not fear the word “ coercion.” Diplomacy must 
no longer clog the footsteps of human justice. It is 
better that there should be diplomatic chaos and the 
stern reversal of established policies, rather than that 
this innocent and helpless blood should continue to ery 
out against British statesmanship. ‘ After Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech,’ says the Chronicle, ‘further inaction on 
the part of England is out of the question. An in- 
tolerably bad Government—perhaps the worst on the 
face of the earth—must no longer defile some of the 
fairest lands of Europe and its immediate borders. 
Lord Salisbury may be glad or he may be sorry; he 
may regard the speech as a help or an embarrassment ; 
but the fact is plain that he must now act.’ 

C'est magnifique, but entirely wanting in common 
sense. Plied for weeks and months with all the most 
harrowing and disgusting means of driving it into a 
frenzy of impatience, the country has remained perfectly 
cool under all excitement, and our own impression is 
that they will be disappointed who hope to see sanity 
exchanged for madness now that Mr. Gladstone has 
declared his reliance on such stuff as Dr. Dillon’s 
‘interview’ with that recklessly communicative Kurd, 
Montigo. As for ‘strengthening I Lord  Salisbury’s 
hands,’ any dunce, seeing how the thing is done, may 
understand the cant of the pretence. But when we 
come to the demand for ‘diplomatic chaos,’ ‘the stern 
reversal of established policies, rather than that 
England should forego the duty of warring on the 
Turks for the sake of these delightful Christians, we 
are confronted with a kind of folly that baffles all com- 
prehension. For this single-handed war upon ‘Turkey 
presupposes the opposition of France and Russia to any 
such enterprise, as well as the hostility of other 
European Powers, sufficiently indicated by at lovely 
phrase ‘ the stern reversal of established polici ies!” Yetit 
assumes that there would be no interference w vith our 
operations, and furthermore implies the righteousness 
of deliberately risking a European conflagration on 
behalf of our sublime purpose. ‘Thus is revealed a 
fatuity so entirely unprecedented that there is no ex- 
pression for it in the English language. But like some 
other ‘new’ things sprung up from rottenness, it will 
pass. Meanwhile Lord Salisbury may be depended on 
for pursuing the even tenor of his way, which, indeed, 
is strictly bounded by circumstances over which he has 
no control. This is an affair in which England must 
needs act in concert with other European Powers, but 
with every reason to believe she will work with success. 
A little patience, and it will be seen that the demands 
of the three Powers have prevailed with the Sultan, 
and, for the rest, that the later developments of 
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atrocity-mongering in England have disposed His 
Majesty to take part in the contemplated ejection 
of the English from Egypt. 


THE MASSACRE IN CHINA 

; i’ unspeakable Mandarin, like the unspeakable 

‘urk, is always with us in some more or less 
virulent form, and our wise ones are puzzled how to deal 
with one as with the other. In both cases we have a 
multitude of counsellors, but in them there is no safety. 
Each writer seems to have his own little nostrum; we 
ought to withdraw the missionaries altogether, we 
ought to bombard Foochow or some other important 
town, we ought to hang the Governor-General of the 
province of Fukhien, we ought to protect the missionary 
stations with marines, we ought to do nothing, for if 
missionaries like to run the risks of popular outbreak 
they must abide the consequences—and so on and so on. 
We may as well confess at once that we have our own 
little nostrum ; but it is one which has been applied in 
every nation under the sun and at all periods of recorded 
history where crimes have been committed and private 
rights invaded by violence and wrong, and it has met 
with the universal acceptation of mankind. 

Let us first, however seek to establish certain facts 
in regard not specially to the horrible incidents at 
Hwasang but to attacks by Chinese mobs on Europeans 
in general. At the outset it is well to bear in mind 
that missionaries reside in China and carry on their 
work there by precisely the same right that merchants 
reside and carry on theirs. It is a right secured by the 
treaty of ‘Tientsin, and the missionaries have never 
sought for anything beyond the right secured to them. 
Mr. Stewart and the victims of the late massacre were 
at Hwasang and Kucheng by the same right that the P. 
and O. Company and Messrs. Jardine and Matheson have 
their offices in Shanghai. The eighth article of the 
treaty provides for the free teaching and _ professing of 
Christi: anity ; but this is obviously as much in the interest 
of the layman as of the clergyman. The next point 
which it is important to bear in mind is that the 
outrages on Europeans, which are chronic in China, 
are directed quite as much against merchants as 
against missionaries ; in other words, it is the race, not 
the faith or the occupation, that is assailed. Mis- 
sionaries are frequent victims because they are more 
isolated : but in quite recent years we have had mob 
outrages at Wuchow, Chin-Kiang, Kiu-Kiang, and 
Ichang, all of which are regular foreign trading settle- 
ments. In the Chung-King outrages a few years ago the 
houses of the Consul and the foreign residents generally 
were attacked ; at Wuchow the Chinese customs station 
was one of the objects of assault because the officials 
of the customs were inside, and they were foreigners. 
The only episode we can to call to mind in which 
missionaries were attacked gud missionaries was in the 
case of the Hunan pamphlets of three years ago which 
set the whole of the Yangtsze valley aflame; but, even 
there, the Christian religion was selected by the mis- 
creant Chow Han, because by horrible representations 
of alleged secret rites he was able to appeal to the 
superstition and ignorance of the populace against all 
Europeans. It is vital also to remember that in China 
there is no fanatical population as in Moslem countries. 
There is, in truth, no religious fanaticism amongst the 
Chinese. Various sects of Buddhists, Mohammedans, 
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Taoists, Confucianists live in peace and harmony, and 
the same man may profess two or more of these faiths. 
The Chinese never were persecutors ; the popular notion 
amongst them, on the contrary, is that there may be a 
good deal in every faith, and that the more deities a 
man can conciliate the more likely he is to be safe. 

To all this it may be said, whence then these out- 
rages? If the Chinese care little for one faith more 
than another, why do they attack Christian missionaries ? 
Or if they do not attack missionaries as professors of a 
particular faith, why do they attack them as men of 
another race ? The answer is that the class of literati—-the 
educated men who have qualified themselves for public 
office, and who form the upper class in China—has 
always been hostile to intercourse with nations which 
do not acknowledge the superiority of China, and which 
under-value the curious learning which is the whole stock- 
in-trade of the Chinese scholars. The literati feel that 
with the propagation of western learning in the country 
their day is over. When men think more of railways, 
telegraphs, steamships, and of the knowledge of which 
they are the outcome than of the works of Confucius 
and Mencius, and the innumerable commentaries on 
them, the Chinese scholar of to-day will be a mere 
useless fossil. The silversmiths at Ephesus rose when 
they thought their trade in making images of Diana 
was in danger in consequence of the preaching of Paul ; 
the Chinese Jiterati know that their trade is going 
before the cry for foreign learning. ‘The old monkish 
copyists and illuminators proclaimed that the inventor 
of printing was possessed of the devil, and the Chinese 
think much the same to-day of the European with 
his strange knowledge. The ignorant and_ super- 
stitious mob is a mere tool in the hands of these men. 
A skilfully devised fable is whispered round; it is 
placarded on the walls where only natives can see it— 
such as the venerable falsehood that the blood of 
infants is needed for Christian rites—pictures are passed 
from hand to hand; the public mind is excited and 
irritated by the story, and then at a fitting time the 
neighbouring foreign settlement or missionary station is 
pointed out, and the outrage is accomplished. The 
local officials all know of what is impending; some of 
them are active in inciting the mob; the unemployed 
literati—the natural leaders of the people—are all 
concerned. ‘The outrage is perpetrated, there is an 
outcry, acoolie is executed, the family of the killed are 
compensated, and the matter ends for the moment. 

It may be said safely that in every mob outrage of 
this kind the leaders are well-known and it may be said 
with equal safety that they are seldom, if ever, punished. 
Chow Han and his fellows in Hunan were well-known ; 
the publication by tens of thousands of horrible pictures 
which inflamed the people against Europeans and led to 
a succession of outrages in the Yangtsze, was clearly 
traced to them. Their meetings in their native town 
were public, and Mr. Griffith John, of Hankow, informed 
the authorities almost from day to day what went on 
there ; Chow Han’s arrest was demanded by the British 
Minister, but he was never punished, on the plea that he 
was insane. When the Powers have succeeded in get- 
ting a few mandarins and Jiterati executed for these 
outrages they will cease, for these are the parties 
It is folly to talk of restraining 





responsible for them. 


the right, whether of missionaries or others, acquired by 
treaty. If we begin to do that the outrage-mongers 
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will be justified in their policy, and their success will 
lead them to carry the war into the settlements in the 
belief that as they have got rid of the foreigner in the 
interior they can also get rid of him on “the coast. It 
is useless to talk of bombardment. ‘The officials and 
people of Kucheng do not care whether Foochow is 
bombarded or not ; it cannot affect them. What they 
do fear is the punishment which may overtake them in 
their own persons and _ property, and hence we can 
heartily approve of the demand for an investigs ition by 
a British official on the spot with an adequate military 
guard. After that will come the more difficult task of 
insisting on the condign punishment of those found 
guilty amongst the highly placed officials of the district. 
The nostrum, therefore, of which we spoke at the 
commencement of this article is that no effort should 
be spared in tracing out those who are really guilty 
of inciting the ignorant populace to outrage al in 
rigidly pursuing then to a punishment which: will bring 
“test the magnitude of such offences to every sioniianin 


and literate in China. 


TRAVELLERS IN STRIKES 


LMOsT every description of revolutionary monster 
a can point to France as the afflicted land of its 
birth, or at least as the country in which it has 
attained its prime. ‘To all intents and purposes the 
Communist was first let loose on the world in Paris— 
we are aware that the ransackers of historical kitchen 
middens will desire to qualify this statement—while if 
the Anarchist was hatched in Geneva, the Russian 
Bakunin serving as hen, he was fledged on the territory 
of the ‘Third Republic. Among the types of disturbers 
of the public peace evolved across the Channel must be 
counted the demagogue with a railway pass delivered 
him free of charge by a Constitution specially devised 
to favour the intensive culture of political fungi. As 
is well known the French Deputy has the right to travel 
at will over the railway system of his country—even 
over the Chemins de Fer du Sud !—at the optional 
cost of a tip to the guard. So far as this privilege 
induces the Deputies to waste their time elsewhere than 
at the Palais Bourbon, where as a rule they are 
up to mischief, it may be held a wise regulation, 
but, like other institutions in themselves harmless, it 
has been turned to bad account. Fixed to his bench 
in the Chamber the Socialist is a sedentary nuisance ; 
the area within which he can exercise his obnoxious 
Furnished with wings, so 





industry is circumscribed. 
to speak, he can not only foul his own nest, but is in 
a position to apply his poison to every spot in the 
body politic where there seems a chance that the vaccine 
may take. His favourite subjects are workmen on 
strike. Hence for years past the Socialist Deputies 
have made it their business to swoop down in a first- 
class carriage on the scene of every squabble between 
employer and wage-earner. ‘The pestilent fellows scour 
the country, popping up at the psychological moment 
when a smooth answer might yet turn away wrath to 
spout their inflammatory harangues, to stir up class 
hatred, to weaken the hands of the upholders of law 
and order, to the perdition of their dupes and_ the 
strengthening of their own reputations as daring and 
dexterous mountebanks. Political drummers, their 
speciality is to travel in strikes, while the bag of samples 
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of the honest commercial is replaced in their case by a 
bag of tricks containing an assortment of specious lies 
and a supply of shoddy declamation. 

An insight into the proceedings of these gentry is 
afforded by the events of the present week. ‘They have 
been at work in two districts of France, at Carmaux and 
at Champagnac-les-Mines. It is rare, indeed that they 
are short of a job, for since the definite constitution of 
the Socialist party the number of strikes in France has 
increased by leaps and bounds, a fact established by 
unimpeachable statistics. Carmaux, it should be need- 
less to say, is the happy hunting-ground of the agitator. 
The glass-workers of the town boast a strong union 
and profess political opinions which have cost them 
dear and will probably cost them their existence in the 
near future. It is beside our purpose to describe in 
detail the strike that has just ended in a fizzle. We 
are solely concerned with the part played by M. Jaures, 
Socialist Deputy—a quite ignominious part even from 
his own point of view. He invaded Carmaux immediately 
after the outbreak of the strike, acquainted himself with 
the causes of the quarrel, and declared it in public a 
good workable quarrel of the sort that must be fought 
out to the bitter end. Shrewd observers never believed 
for a moment that M. Jaurés was in earnest, and 
this for two reasons: the men were so plainly in 
the wrong that the Company could even venture to 
laugh at their request for arbitration and, the Chamber 
not sitting at present, M. Jaures, docked of his parlia- 
mentary immunity, would run the risk of being 
clapped into gaol were he to mix himself up with any 
proceedings savouring of sedition. M. Jaures preferred 
to fight another day. Swallowing his own blustering 
words he again got into a railway carriage and retreated, 
leaving his sheep, their heads hanging, to make the 
best of their way back to the fold from which he had 
allured them. A doughty performance. At Cham- 
pagnac the situation is different and worse. The 
miners there have been on strike for some two months. All 
went well, if a strike can ever be said to have gone well, 
until quite recently. ‘The men had kept clear of violence, 
and there was every prospect of aspeedy solution of the 
struggle. ‘This tame conclusion could not be expected 
to suit the book of the Socialist leaders, who decided a 
few days ago to despatch a ‘traveller’ or two to the 
region. ‘The advent of these emissaries of disorder has 
been the signal for a complete change in the aspect of 
affairs. Their heads turned by the damnable teachings 
of the peripatetic firebrands, the men have assumed a 
threatening attitude; a collision between them and the 
authorities is likely at any moment, and arrests and 
alarums are the order of the day. Unfortunately, the 
intervention of your Socialist Deputy is as cunning as 
it is maleficent. It results, as a rule, in the breaking of 
heads ; but his own skull is all too rarely among the 
cracked pates. 

In the face of this activity of the Socialists it is 
pleasant to be able to point to symptoms that seem to 
indicate that the party may have seen its heyday in 
France. Thus a certain amount of satisfaction may be 
drawn from the results of the elections to the General 
Councils just concluded. In this bout with the voter 
the Socialists have received not a crushing defeat but 
a decided check. Moreover the significance of these 
elections lies less in the figures recorded than in the 
influences of a theoretical order which have left the poll 
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where it stands. The poll must be taken as showing 
that Frenchmen in general have but a very slight belief 
in the practical efficacy of Socialism. What strength 
the party boasts is due purely to political considerations. 
Of late years it has rapidly come to enjoy the power 
and prestige that must always fall to the share of the 
politicians who succeed in inducing the public to regard 
them as forming the Opposition par excellence. Since 
the rout of the Radicals this has been the réle of the 
Socialist Deputies; a réle that has allowed them to 
make a noise in the world out of all proportion to their 
real influence and especially to their influence as the 
exponents of an economic heresy of which not one in a 
thousand of their adherents has the faintest compre- 
hension. Various circumstances may diminish, before 
iong, the political importance of the party. This blow 
once dealt, the pseudo-scientific Socialism of to-day will 
fall into the same contempt as the sentimental Socialism 
of Fourier and Saint Simon. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 


FINHERE is a terrible person called an ‘educa- 

tionist > whom no Vice-President of the Council 
can wholly ignore. The said educationist declares 
that in England secondary or intermediate instruction 
is chaotic; and one ex-Vice-President, namely, Sir 
William Hart Dyke, agrees with him more or less. 
The presumption is that the present holder of the 
office, Sir John Gorst, holds similar opinions. And 
therefore we may find yet another Education Bill upon 
us in the first or second year of the new Parliament. 
The heart of the educationist will leap for joy, for to 
him learning means simply examinations and in- 
spectors. The plain man will, wonder whether any 
reform was necessary at all, and he will certainly 
question the wisdom of the State subventions which 
the measure will sooner or later entail. The worst of 
it is that in his zeal for passing generations of boys 
and girls through yet another mill, the educa- 
tionist has forgotten to define secondary education. 
Sir William Hart Dyke, in his speech to the University 
Extension students at Oxford appeared to regard it as 
an intervening stage between the national schools and 
the * great movement * whose products he was addressing. 
We have never yet met the youth or maiden who 
began at a Board school and ended as a University 
Iixtensionist, but let that pass. Sir William Hart 
Dyke’s modest sphere of operations will be far from 
satisfying more thoroughgoing educationists. We 
are led to conclude by their foggy utterances that every 
kind of teaching other than that of the Board and 
Voluntary schools on the one hand and the Universities 
on the other is ‘secondary. The terms of reference 
under which the Royal Commission is acting substan- 
tiate that view, and thus we may find the Government 
forced into very sweeping changes indeed. 

The charge generally brought against intermediate 
education in its widest sense was summarised by Sir 
William Hart Dyke while dealing with his own moderate 
proposals. ‘We have a disorganised mass of efforts, 
some voluntary and some supplemented by the State 
all in the right direction no doubt; all tending to one 
object— but producing a confused and meaningless 
whole. There follows the inevitable contrast with 
other countries which think nothing of disbursing 
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thousands—aillions even—on behalf of higher middle- 
class teaching. We feel disposed to remark, at the 
outset, that no common system can possibly be devised 
to cover the necessities of a nation among which wealth 
is so unequally divided as the English. Arguments 
drawn from Switzerland—that country we believe to be 
the educationist’s ideal—involve the most absolute 
fallacies. By no forcing of incompatibilities together can 
the son of a rich manufacturer be brought up to any 
purpose with the child of the artisan. On the contrary 
the very variety of the English methods provides 
facilities for many various classes. We admit that some 
schools are indifferently equipped, particularly those in 
which small tradesmen’s offspring are supposed to 
‘finish. The levelling up process, however, has begun 
to affect them in every considerable town ; and though 
they are bad as compared with Sherborne—let us say— 
they are vast improvements on their former selves. 
We really fail to see that they would gain any- 
thing from Government inspection that they do 
not already derive from the stimulus of — the 
Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations. And 
if they are self-supporting, there seems no reason 
whatever why they should lay claim to assistance. 
It may be that some supplementary courses are neces- 
sary, and therefore the model of the Welsh Intermediate 
Education Bill, as suggested by Sir William Hart Dyke, 
may be worth considering. If technical instruction, as 
at present assisted by the County Councils, could be 
humanised by a little history and literature the money 
would be well spent without overloading the rates, 
That is Sir William Hart Dyke's scheme, but it is idle 
to suppose that it would satisfy the root-and-branch 





educationist. 

No partial reforms will content that high-souled 
visionary. He dreams of a golden ladder up which the 
promising son of poor but honest parents shall climb 
‘to the foremost ranks of the University world.’ 
Oxford and Cambridge are rather hopeless perhaps, on 
the score of expense, but London and Manchester 
should form attainable goals. Hence everything that, 
by the widest stretch of the imagination, can be styled 
an intermediate school should be brought under the 
roller of Government inspection and turned into a 
forcing-house for matriculation. How artisan fathers 
are to contrive their children’s maintenance on mere 
food and clothing until they have reached the age of 
nineteen or twenty is a consideration that does not 
trouble the educationist in the least. Nor does he 
stop to reckon up what openings, if any, exist for the 
lowly-born graduate. Enough that, as the Chronicle 
remarks with characteristic exaggeration, the son of 
every agricultural labourer in Scotland may live to take 
up the highest and most honourable sort of work for 
which he happens to be fit. It occurs to us that, as 
he generally finds that occupation in England, the 
competition will be rather hot when England has 
But the point to 
note rather is that another class than the labouring is 
the real abettor of the educationist in the very hollow 
cry for sweeping innovations in secondary schools. We 


become secondarily educated as well. 


allude to the wealthy Nonconformist tradesman, and 
his desire to gain admission for his son to Eton and 
Winchester. Given Government interference in some 
schools, he would at once clamour for the removal of 
religious restrictions in all, and thus gratify at once his 
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social spites and his hatred of the Church of England. 
We shudder to contemplate the debasement that would 
overtake those ancient institutions. ‘The Liberationists, 
it should be remembered, have been hopelessly beaten 
in their direct attack upon the Church in Wales, and 
are condemned for the present to approach the Estab- 
lishment by sap and mine. We trust, therefore, that 
the Government, before it finally decides to meddle 
with intermediate education, will pause to remember 
that its own innocuous reforms may be followed, some 
six or seven years hence, by wholesale Radical destruc- 
tion. 


A MORAL VICTORY 


1 TY hopes were dead, my soul was sad, 
£ My heart was heavy for our party, 
Because I deemed the country had 
Squelched and consumed it swo Marte. 
So for my solace night and day, 
From morning light to evening taper, 
I read what Separatists say 
In every Separatist paper. 


The Chronicle and News absorb 
My mornings—who could skim them lightly ¢ 
The greater and the lesser orb 
Of Tudor Street enchant me nightly. 
How they alleviate my distress, 
They lift me out of my dejection, 
They teach me the true inwardness— 
‘Yo my surprise—of this Election. 





So, though the Unionist Cabal 
Has been returned—and much we rue it— 
I learn that no political 
Significance attaches to it. 
King Chance presided at the polls 
(My friends, can you contain your laughter ?), 
Hence ‘Tory votes came in by shoals, 
While ours by ones came straggling after. 


Though 'Tory vaunts rise loud and high, 
Their triumph really their defeat meant, 
As can be clearly proven by 
Statistics—under careful treatment. 
‘Two-thirds of seventy-five per cent. 
Of votes of those who never voted, 
Must be with fair apportionment 
Between ourselves and them allotted. 


If this be done judiciously, 
You'll find—I do not speak at random— 
The Tory gains should fewer be 
By half—quod erat demonstrandum. 
The other half is owing to 
Outvoters, bribes, or many a libel, 
Or, as John Burns has said, is due 
‘To blackguardism and the Bible. 


Then let our foemen cease to boast,’ 
No more let our success be doubted, 
But tell the, world we conquered most 
When most it thought that we were routed. 
I'll hear no more of fortunes wrecked, 
Of following gone and chiefs rejected, 
The Liberals still are the Elect, 
The ‘Tories merely the elected. 
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NOTES 


‘Bur for the timely appearance of the Irishmen in the 
arena to arrange mutual differences, with which we deal 
elsewhere in our columns, the political situation could 
have been hardly saved from dulness unrelieved. To the 
excitement of the elections has succeeded a period of 
inactivity, almost of lethargy, which will not be broken 
until the assembling of Parliament next week. The party 
journals feel it no less than the party leaders. There is 
no longer absorbing interest in the counting of gains, nor 
fascination in the manipulation of figures to show how 
grossly the real feeling of the country is misrepresented by 
the present distribution of seats. Even the search after 
new policies and plans for dishing the Socialists has begun 
to pall, and what interest remains in politics is to be found 
for the most part in the correspondence columns of the 
papers. 





Here we may find the beaten side—the very much 
beaten side—still engaged in the exchange of mutual re- 
proaches, of which it is enough to say that in general they 
are true. But Mr. Hyndman, last week, struck in with a 
not wholly uninteresting remark of his own. He began 
by making the not inconsiderable assumption that by far 
the greater part of the cheap newspaper press of Great 
Britain is in the hands of the Liberal party, and went on 
to deduce from the utter rout of the party which persists 
in calling itself by that name the conclusion that all the 
talk about the glorious and ennobling mission of the cheap 
journalist is so much rubbish and rodomontade, 


Ix the meantime journalists, cheap or not, are not 
disposed to accept either Mr. Hyndman’s facts or his 
deductions. Mr. St. Clair McKelway, an American 
journalist, has undertaken to put Mr. Hyndman right—in 
American——and asserts, if we understand the dialect in 
which he writes, that papers which have opinions persuade 
nobody, but that those which have none convert many. 
This sounds paradoxical, and Mr. Bavington Jones, being 
English and therefore of «a duller mind than the average 
intellectual American, is content to deny that the Liberals 
have more papers than the Unionists and to attribute their 
defeat to their neglect of the press ; while ‘ Reynard’ only 
insinuates that in the matter of newspapers Mr. Hyndman 
is even as the fox who had no tail. Is it not possible that 
the true solution will be found only when the question of 
the owl and the egg is solved? Then we shall know 
whether a party is powerful because it has a numerous 
press or whether it has a numerous press because it is 


powerful. 





Tne re-appearance of Mr. Gladstone as a platform speaker 
cannot but be an event of the first importance. For when 
Mr. Gladstone speaks men prick up their ears to listen, It 
may be that he has divorced himself from party politics, 
and that for the future when his voice is heard it will be 
with the object of strengthening the hands of the powers 
that be. But it must be remembered, if he is to be the 
sole judge of what questions do and what do not come 
within the sphere of party politics, that zeal has often 
shown in him a tendency to outrun discretion. Mr. Glad- 
stone is now a free lance, unfettered even by the possession 
of a seat in the Parliament whose counsels he would seek 
to influence. The ‘mystic letters’ M.P. have now been 
scratched out, as he has himself pathetically reminded us, 
from the place that for sixty-two years they have occupied 
after his name. If in his new capacity he chooses to 
embarrass the present Government by his speech as he 
sometimes embarrassed the late Government by his silence 
no one will have any right to complain. 
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Trree cases of more than ordinary interest have been 
decided in the Courts this week. It is impossible not to 
feel some sympathy with Mr. Theobald, the auditor of the 
London and General Bank, on whom the Tower of Siloam, 
as represented by the Court of Appeal, has fallen with con- 
siderable weight. The Court of Appeal held that the altera- 
tion in Mr. Theobald’s language between the audits of 1883 
and 1891 did not fairly represent his dissatisfaction with 
the affairs of the Bank, and that where an auditor per- 
ceives anything amiss it is his duty to give information, 
not to arouse inquiry, The decision is backed with the 
highest authority, but to a plain man both points seem 
doubtful. The mere change of Mr. Theobald’s language 
would have struck any business man careful enough to 
notice it, and it is surely the shareholder’s own business 
to see whether an audit is or is not a mere farce. Few 
shareholders actually take so much trouble, but that hardly 
seems a reason for increasing the responsibility of auditors 
to a degree which must be indefinite, and which will 
probably ultimately give rise to evasion. If an investor will 
treat risky speculations as carelessly as he would an in- 
vestment in Consols he is not much to be pitied when he 
loses his money. 





Logicians must have given up the subject of separations 
of married persons for cruelty, and of restitution of con- 
jugal rights, as hopeless. The Court of Appeal, by a 
majority, has held that the aggravated re-iteration of 
charges of horrible misconduct, after they have been dis- 
proved and withdrawn in an action tried in Court, does not 
amount to cruelty entitling the sufferer to a decree of 
judicial separation.’ But then comes in the ordinary 
rule that a spouse who cannot be legally divorced or 
‘separated, has ‘conjugal rights,’ and is entitled to 
‘restitution’ of them if they are withheld. The 
judges had evidently some difficulty in escaping from 
its application in the unhappy case of Lord and Lady 
Russell. They managed it, however, to their own satis- 
faction, by the aid of the Act of 1884, popularly known 
as ‘Weldon’s Act,’ with the practical result that Lord 
Russell cannot get a judicial separation from Lady Russell, 
but that he can go on living apart from her without being 
mulcted in an allowance to her for disobedience to an 
order for restitution. Perhaps on the whole scientific 
‘jurists’ will be the people most afflicted by this condition 
of the law. 





As to the Salisbury baby case it need only be remarked 
that if the verdict of the jury is correct Mrs. Salisbury and 
her sister have been guilty of a particularly deliberate form 
of perjury, but that an Act passed after the end of the 
Tichborne case making the personation of an heir punish- 
able with penal servitude for life is so constructed as not 
to meet their case. That Mrs. Wright should have been 
willing to make away with her daughter’s illegitimate child 
in absolute ignorance of who was to have it or what its fate 
was to be is unfortunately credible enough, but the public 
are justified in feeling some alarm that the transfer was 
carried out under the auspices of an apparently respectable 
doctor who was the only person who knew the names of 
the actual and, as he supposed, the adoptive mothers, 
There are in fact few witnesses in the case whose conduct 
was not blameworthy; and the whole case shows how 
easily a change of personal identity may be effected when 
the parties to be injured by it have not got considerable 
financial resources at their command. 

Wnretuer or no the semi-official communication to the 
news agencies was authorised by Russia, it is now clear 
that Russian diplomacy has been trickling along its usual 
channels in the case of Bulgaria. The young Czar has 
been playing e bold unscrupulous game, in the forlorn 
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hope of at last reducing the principality to a province of 
Russia. Prince and people rose with one accord to the 
bait of recognition, though their minds were fully made 
up all the while that their own independence must be 
maintained at all hazards. The Czar succeeded so far as 
to alienate the Triplice from the Prince, upon whom the 
vials of their wrath were poured out, not because of the 
unfortunate accident to M. Stambulov, as they pretended, 
but because Prince Ferdinand showed signs of alliance 
with Russia. 


Now, however, that it has been made clear to them that 
Russia interprets alliance as the absorption of the country 
and the abdication of the Prince, both Prince and country 
are necessarily thrown back into the arms of the other 
side. Accordingly, we are likely to hear no more of the 
angry demands for the Prince’s abdication, which have 
emanated unanimously from the press of the Triplice, and 
the situation reverts to the status quo of the time when 
Stambulov was dictator, with this difference only that an 
honest and independent statesman has taken his place. 
With the Prince’s known tact and courage it should be 
even easier to baffle Russia now than heretofore, and the 
foes of Russia will do well to recognise that they would 
sacrifice their only hope of a Bulgarian ally in sacrificing 
Prince Ferdinand. 





On the occasion of last year’s Delegations, Europe was 
surprised by the announcement that Roumania had actually 
joined the Triple Alliance. The wish was probably ina great 
measure father to the thought, and we have authority for 
saying that any understanding that existed at that time was 
purely informal. Now, however, the visit of King Charles 
to the Emperor of Austria at Ischl1—though not in itself 
unprecedented—brings a number of rumours to a definite 
head, and it is certain that the project for some such 
alliance will be discussed. Among the Roumanian terms, 
however, will be a demand for the better treatment of the 
Roumanian subjects in Hungary. This the Emperor, with 
his many vivid recollections of unreasonableness in Hun- 
gary, will be loth to promise in too great a hurry and 
without that price it would certainly not be worth the 
while of the young country—si jeune et déja Moldo-Valaque 
—to expose itself as a probable buffer in the next great 
war. 

Our French correspondent writes : ‘The past, present, 
and future of the Madagascar expedition continues to be 
the one matter of interest of the dull season. A duller 
dull season never was, at any rate in Paris. Nothing is 
happening here, and the papers are reduced to plaguing 
their readers with comments on events occurring or said 
to be occurring in holes and corners of the globe that 
only exist for the true Parisian in the pages of a geography 
book. As a crowning misery the weather is bad, so that 
there is some temptation to regret that we are not in 
Madagascar in the flesh as well as in the spirit, for it 
appears that among the Malgaches the rainy season holds 
off until October, while here it is already in full swing. 





‘Tue circumstance that a telegram from Superbieville 
may knock the bottom out of the sagest reflections on the 
Madagascar expedition before they are in print makes the 
subject a ticklish one to deal with from a distance. 
Really good news from the front would go a long way 
towards covering the multitude of sins of which officialdom 
has been guilty. Writing in the absence of such news it 
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can only be said that popular disgust with the responsible 
authorities is growing. But there are one or two points 
that merit special mention. For instance, there is no 
longer a shadow of a doubt that the credits voted will 
prove utterly insufficient. Before it is over the “ military 
promenade ”’ will have cost a couple of hundred millions. 
I can assert on quite unimpeachable authority that every 
franc of the money granted by the Chamber has already 
been spent. Further sums will have to be asked for 
immediately the Chamber reassembles. Of course they 
will be forthcoming, but the necessity for them will cause 
the pulling of wry faces by very many people—some of 
them Cabinet Ministers. 





‘ Attusion to the legend of the “ military promenade ’ 
reminds me that you may not be aware of its origin. 
This origin is English or, in other words, diabolical. To 
explain. When the Briton awoke to the fact that nothing 
could keep the piou-piou out of Madagascar he was sore of 
soul, but being wily he bethought him of a plan by which 
to endanger the chances of the expedition. He spread 
the report, readily repeated by the guileless Gallic papers, 
that the march to Antananarivo was about as desperate an 
undertaking as one of Messrs. Cook’s tours. His cunning 
calculation was that when the truth came out the French 
invader, finding his optimistic expectations falsified, would 
break his heart over the difficulties he had not foreseen. 
One scarcely knows which to admire most: the astuteness 
of your countrymen or the sagacity shown by our patriotic 
Press in detecting their dark designs. 





‘Wirn regard to the egregious mismanagement that 
marked the early stages of the expedition, I am assured 
that the entire blame must not be laid to the door of the 
ostensible organisers. The secret political history of the 
last twelve months, if fully divulged, would cast a flood of 
light on the erratic course of events. It must be remem- 
bered that the sensational exit from the Elysée of M. 
Casimir-Perier still remains surrounded in mystery. The 
exact truth is known to very few persons—perhaps not to 
half a dozen—but enough has leaked out to make it certain 
that the reasons for the Jate President’s resignation were 
more serious than was supposed at the time. Further, it 
is whispered, that among the matters over which M. 
Casimir-Pericr fell foul of various influential politicians was 
the conduct of the Madagascar expedition. Perhaps if 
M. Casimir-Perier had had any other successor than M. 
Félix Faure he would have published the pamphlet of 
which there was so much talk immediately after his ¢ flight.’ 
It should not be forgotten that the predecessor of Admiral 
Besnard at the Rue Royale was none other than M. Félix 
Faure. But for a complete solution of the riddle applica- 
tion must be made to a Mahatma. 





‘Tur clouds are lifting. It would almost seem as if 
the Boulevard were at length to have something to talk 
and write about. The resurrection of a very promising 
scandal is announced. The affair of the Chemins de 
Fer du Sud, supposed to have been definitely hushed up, is 
after all to come into court. The most gigantic false 
hoods are current in connection with this sudden change 
of front on the part of the authorities, but perhaps the 
real explanation of their undoubtedly mysterious proceed- 
ings is very simple. The Chamber is not sitting at present. 
In consequence the interpellation is at rest. And justice 
is possible in France.’ 





OURNEMOUTH.—' Roya Batu Hore..’—Onty Hore o” 
East Clif. Patronised by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
Grounds § acres. 1000 feet sea-frontage. Due South. 
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IN THE CITY 


Company Law Amendment—Recommendations of the 
Departmental Committee. 


ANY of the conclusions arrived at in the Report of 
N the Departmental Committee appointed by the 
Board of Trade to inquire into the Acts relating to limited 
liability companies are quite admirable. They are summed 
up in the statement that the Legislature cannot supply 
people with prudence, judgment or business habits, and 
that no legislation will protect them from the consequences 
of their own imprudence, recklessness or want of experi- 
ence. We are also glad to notice that the Committee 
think that the broad distinction between crime and civil 
liability should be observed. ‘The requirements of new 
legislation in connection with commercial matters are some- 
times difficult of interpretation, and to visit non-compliance 
with such requirements with criminal liability or to 
treat errors of judgment as criminal, is,’ in the opinion 
of the Committee, ‘to be deprecated.’ This view will 
certainly commend itself to business men and we trust 
also to the Board of Trade. On one point an alteration 
in the law was most desirable and that was as to the 
registration of mortgages. As the law stands at 
present a company can borrow on floating debentures 
to the prejudice of ordinary creditors, which is distinctly 
unjust. The Bill in which the conclusions of the 
Committee have been embodied recommends _ that 
‘every mortgage or charge created by a company after the 
commencement of this Act, and being either (a) a mortgage 
or charge for the purpose of securing any issue of deben- 
tures; (6) a mortgage or charge on uncalled or unpaid 
capital of the company ; (c) a mortgage or charge created 
or evidenced by an instrument which, if executed by an 
individual, would require registration as a bill of sale; or 
(d) a floating charge on the undertaking or property of 
the company, shall be void against the liquidator or 
any creditor of the company unless registered in 
manner required by this Act within twenty-one 
days after the date of its creation.” ‘The registra- 
tion required by the Act would be at the Joint Stock 
Registry office and the register would be open to 
anybody’s inspection on payment of a fee of one shilling. 
This clause if it stood alone would be admirably suited to 
prevent the numerous frauds which take place, for any 
person doing business with a limited company would be 
able, by paying a visit to Somerset House, to find out 
whether there was any prior charge on the company’s assets 
before allowing the company to get into his debt. Un- 
fortunately the Committee, in their endeavour to avoid too 
stringent regulations, have added a subsection providing 
that ‘it shall not be necessary to register liens by law or 
charges created in the ordinary course of business This 
does away with the whole of the benefit that might be 
expected from the first clause, for any company in difti- 
culties would have no trouble in giving a charge in the 
ordinary course of its business, and thereby effectually 
postponing all ordinary creditors who would have 
no means of knowing that such a charge had been 
given. Before a Bill is presented to Parliament we 
hope that an alteration will be made on this point. 
In addition to the Committee’s recommendations 
under this head there are very tull provisions for the 
disclosure in prospectuses of all intermediate profits, and 
it is proposed that the payment of commissions for 
underwriting capital should be legalised. The last 
proposal is a sound one, and as the terms of the 
underwriting are to be published in the prospectus, 
the public will know what sort of risk the under- 
writers consider they are running, and from that 
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they will be able to form some idea of the prospects of 
the undertaking. The Committee seem to have got a 
little fogged in the endeavour to discriminate between 
public and private limited companies. In fact there is no 
difference, for the so-called private company of to-day 
where a business is converted into a limited company and 
the whole of the capital is taken by the partners becomes 
practically a public company whenever the partners 
decide to realise or to sell a portion of their interests 
to the public. Moreover, small investors are far more 
often robbed by trusting to circulars which recommend 
the purchase of certain shares than by buying on the faith 
of a public prospectus, and for this reason it is extra- 
ordinary that demands for money made in private circulars 
should have been excepted by the Committee from some 
of the stringent rules which have been framed for the 
issue of prospectuses. We must confess that we do not 
expect very great results from the Committee’s Report, 
and we shall not be disappointed if very little comes of 
their recommendations; but at the same time they will 
at least have given promoters a little anxiety and will have 
brought home to directors an increased knowledge of 
their responsibilities. 

In the stock markets the appetite of the public for gold 
shares seems as keen as ever. Prices are, however, very 
high and we can only reiterate the warnings that we have 
given on previous occasions. It will be well to bear in 
mind that the first deep level crushings ought soon to be 
announced, and if they do not come up to anticipations 
there will be a general shiver in the market. On the 
other hand, it is possible that they may surpass the expert 
predictions, in which case the boom will be faster and 
more furious than ever. There is, therefore, a fine oppor- 
tunity for gamblers to back their views one way or the other. 
The features in the African department are the rise in Char- 
tered British South Africa shares to over 6 and the advance 
in Rhodesia Exploration to 17. West Australians are also 
attracting increased attention and prices are moving 
upwards rapidly. Argentine descriptions, more especially 
the railway bonds, have improved on the decline in the 
gold premium at Buenos Ayres to 238 per cent. There 
are rumours which occur with irregular frequency of an 
intended conversion and consolidation of the Argentine 
Government debt into one loan bearing 4 per cent. interest. 
Considering the bad faith which has been shown in the 
matter of the railway guarantees, it is not likely that Senor 
Romero will be able to carry out such a scheme. The 
Argentine Republic must give evidence of more honesty 
before expecting any further concessions from _ its 
creditors. In the American Railway department quota- 
tions have fallen back a little on the news of more 
gold shipments. Whether these exports are a mere 
manceuvre on the part of the bears to force prices down, 
or whether they presage the breakdown of the gold 
syndicate’s operations is not yet clear, but the apathy of 
operators in American Rails is more marked than ever, in 
spite of favourable crop news. Among foreign stocks, 
Spanish, Italian, and Bulgarian bonds have dwindled, and 
the latter in particular look a very undesirable investment. 

The Directors of Messrs. Arthur Guinness, Son, and Co., 
after placing £75,000 to the reserve fund, and £30,000 to 
the depreciation fund, have decided to recommend a 
dividend of 10 per cent. for the six months ended June 30, 
making, with the 6 per cent. paid in March, a total 
dividend for the twelve months ended 30th June, 1895, 
of 16 per cent. The balance carried forward is £25,193. 
The dividends for the previous five years were at the rate 
of 15 per cent. per annum. The reserve fund of this 
company now amounts to £1,000,000, and the depreciation 
fund to £260,000, 
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ITALIAN AFFAIRS 
(FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT) 


HE Italian Chamber has adjourned for the summer 
vacation, and the tired Deputies have left Rome 
en masse in order to enjoy a three months’ rest from the 
labours of a session which has been exceptionally noisy 
and turbulent, but utterly unprofitable to the interests of 
the country. Never, perhaps, during the short history of 
the Italian Parliament has the meeting of the National 
Assembly been more earnestly invoked by the people than 
it was during the period of revolt and general dissatisfac- 
tion which preceded it. The opening of the ninth Legis- 
lature was greeted by all parties alike as the best possible 
solution to a dangerous and false position, and the words of 
promise and encouragement which accompanied the Royal 
Message strengthened the general feeling of confidence and 
hope. Optimists confidently foretold the speedy downfall of 
Signor Crispi, the granting of an amnesty to all political 
offenders, the abandonment of the expensive African 
policy of the present Government’s ambitions, and a 
change for the better in Italy’s financial condition. Un- 
fortunately not one of these bright forecasts has been 
verified, and the political situation is materially the same 
as it was in June. It was universally believed that the 
accumulated odium against Crispi’s dictatorship, added to 
the unremitting attacks of a well-organised Opposition 
and to Cavallotti’s revival of the moral question, would soon 
render the Prime Minister’s position untenable. And in 
the hands of Crispi’s most formidable and relentless foe the 
Herz affair is doubtless a terrible weapon. No effort has 
been spared, no tactics left untried in order to overturn 
Crispi, and still his position is unshaken, and we may 
even venture to say that itis firmer than ever. It would, 
however, be a mistake to believe that Crispi’s rule is 
popular. Far from it : but the Italians are tired of scandals 
and party wranglings, and with characteristic indolence, 
in which is mingled a touch of Oriental fatalism, they prefer 
to shut their eyes rather than risk meeting another ugly 
sight. 

Crispi is therefore unshaken and we fear, for Italy’s 
well-being, likely to remain so for along time. This 
means that we are not to expect any important variation 
in Italy’s present policy, at least for some time to come. 
With regard to Baron Blane’s foreign policy no change is 
either desirable or desired. The cordial reception met 
with by the Italian fleet at Kiel and the enthusiastic 
welcome it received at Portsmouth, besides flattering 
the Italian amour propre, has caused great satisfaction by 
proving that Italy has sincere and powerful friends in 
spite of malignant insinuations to the contrary. But it 
is in the colonial and home policy that the urgent need 
of a fundamental change is keenly felt by the large 
majority of the Italian people. Crispi’s African policy 
is extremely unpopular, although it is very generally 
admitted that to abandon Erythrea, bought at such 
enormous cost of men and money, would be a 
mistake. ‘ Let us stop where we are,’ say the Moderates, 
‘let us try and economise as much as possible by making the 
colony pay a part at least of its expenses, and let us give 
up all idea of further conquest or extension.’ But this is 
not apparently the intention of the present Government. 
The declarations of Crispi and Baron Blanc in the Chamber 
prove that they have directly opposite views and that they 
do not mean to follow this wise and necessary course. 
Signor Imbriani’s motion tending to subject the colonial 
budget to a direct parliamentary control was rejected by 
Crispi’s majority, who have played throughout the session 
a ‘follow my leader’ game which, though it does not 
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reflect high credit on them personally and is certainly not 
conducive to the interests of their country, is a capital and 
unfailing method for the furtherance of their chief's 
designs. The Governor of Erythrea, General Baratieri, is 
at present in Rome, whither he has come, it is believed, in 
order to submit to the Government his plan for a campaign 
against Negus Menelik. Before the commencement of 
warlike operations against the unfortunate monarch the 
latter would be requested to withdraw the soldiery which 
he has collected on the frontier and pay a yearly tribute 
to Italy. Should Menelik refuse to comply with these 
demands, the Italian troops would immediately cross 
the Takazze and invade the enemy’s territory. The 
expenditure for the campaign has been calculated 
at seven million francs. General Baratieri is so 
enamoured with his plan that he is, it is said, determined 
to resign in case it be not accepted by the Government. 
However, there is little chance that this will occur, for it 
appears that the General Navigation Company has already 
received orders to hold several transports in readiness, and 
great activity reigns in the Government arsenals at Naples, 
where provisions and ammunition are being stored ready 
for shipment, and other warlike preparations are being 
made on a large scale. The announcement of the approach- 
ing expedition, although not yet officially confirmed, has 
been received by the country with an amount of dissatis- 
faction bordering on irritation. The impoverished popu- 
lation, already harassed by taxes out of all proportion to 
its present financial condition, cannot but condemn the 
reckless expenditure of seven millions for an object of no 
immediate utility, while the demand of a small succour for 
the victims of the earthquake and agricultural disasters has 
been rejected by the Chamber. The Government, how 

ever, holds forth vague hopes of future gain, and proves (on 
paper) that the colony will soon pay for itself. 

Instead of seeking a most dubious source of gain on 
the shores of the Red Sea, Crispi might devote his atten- 
tion and direct his efforts towards the development and 
progress of Italian commerce and industries, Statistics 
show that both are far from flourishing. Italy has suffered 
severely from the commercial struggle with France: in the 
last six months French goods were imported into Italy to 
the value of 57,808,000 franes, being a net increase of 
17,669,000 francs as compared with the corresponding six 
months of last year, while Italian exports into France have 


‘suffered a loss of 12,653,000 frances, thus making a total 


loss of 30,322,000 francs to Italian commerce in only 
six months. All this the country knows, and it is not sur- 
prising that it should disapprove strongly of a policy which 
necessitates useless expense and consequently increased 
taxation. Inthe midst of this unpromising situation Italy is 
preparing to celebrate with great solemnity the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the taking of Rome. ‘The clerical party is 
doing its utmost to prevent the commemceration from 
proving a success and has in a certain measure succeeded 
by sowing discord and confusion among the managing 
committee of which General Menotti Garibaldi has 
resigned the presidency. It is hoped that on ° this 
occasion King Humbert will at least grant the amnesty 
for political offences which was _ promised in_ his 
speech at the opening of Parliament. This would 
be both a prudent and a_ politic move and would 
greatly raise the royal prestige, which of late has 
been a trifle shaken. Whether the festivities will be 
a success or no we cannot foretell, but there is surely 
something pathetic in the sight of a people who on the 
eve of what may be a disastrous undertaking and in the 
midst of financial embarrassments and political discontent, 
propose to try and forget their misery and unite in cele- 
brating the birthday of their country 
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THE FAUN 
HE Faun said to his shadow, ‘ How can I dance or 
play 
When never an Oread beckons me at dawning of the day ? 
When never an Oread, rosy-limbed, laughs thro’ the living 
grass, 
Or leans beside the river-bank to make the stream her 
glass ? ’ 


The Faun said to his shadow, ‘The days are over-long, 

The very ousel-cock begins to pipe a sadder song : 

Oh, short sweet days of summer, would that I slept with 
you 

In your nest lined warm with faded flowers, lost kisses and 
old dew! 


Oh faded flowers of fennel that will not bloom again 

For any lover's calling, for any magic rain, 

What gold is left in all this world—what gold for me to 
win, 

What shadows worth the hiding in, what sorrow worth the 
sin ? 


And you, O dead dear Oreads, I would not have you back, 

For the world’s old and the world’s cold and love is turned 
to lack : 

Better for me to leave these fields forlorn, these meadows 
gray 

And follow your fading footsteps upon the sunless way 

And find—who knows what a Faun may find beyond the 
night and day ? Nora Hoprer. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT TORYISM 
Il —BOLINGBROKE AND SHELBURNE 


NROM the Revolution of 1688 dates our present system 
of Parliamentary Government by party groups, and 
from thence the distinction between Tory and Whig is 
clearly marked. It is not necessary to dwell upon the 
Revolution. At its best (the Tory best) it was a necessary 
evil; at its worst (the Whig worst) it was a_ political 
infamy. The Revolution settlement was manipulated by 
Whigs to embody their characteristic qualities, and it 
resulted in the establishment of their ideal system of 
polity. King and people were alike thrust aside, and 
power passed into the hands of a corrupt and factious 
oligarchy, of whom the king was the puppet, and Parlia- 
ment the creature. Even Whig historians are constrained 
to admit that the Revolution was in no sense a popular or 
a democratic movement. In assenting to the Revolution 
the great mass of the people had intended no change in 
the system, and very little in the aims of Government. 
They had simply wished to defend the national indepen- 
dence and the national faith against the dangers which 
threatened them from France and Rome. The nation as 
a whole repudiated the Whig policy, and three times 
after the Revolution, when the voice of the people made 
itself heard at the polls in 1690, 1698, and again in 1710, 
the Tories were returned to power with a mandate to 
abolish the Whig abuses which clustered around the 
Revolution settlement. It was a fear of facing the people 
which made Walpole in 1717 pass the Septennial Act, 
just as in our own times it was a fear of facing the people 
which made Mr. Gladstone shrink from appealing to the 
constituencies when his Home Rule Bill was rejected by 
the House of Lords. Then as now distrust of the people 
was the peculiar characteristic of this faction. 
Above and beyond the mean crowd of place-hunters to 
whom the Revolution had given birth, one figure stands 
forth transcendent. Superior to all his contemporaries in 
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genius, in statecraft, in the grace of his eloquence and the 
felicity of his writings, Henry St. John, Viscount Boling- 
broke, was one of the greatest and one of the most cruelly 
maligned of men who have helped to make the history of 
England. His was the personality which infused life into 
the Tory party in the reign of Queen Anne. Depressed 
as they were by the war into which they had been tricked 
by the Revolution settlement, Bolingbroke, it has been 
well said, ‘showed the Tories game, and they answered to 
his halloo.” The Peace of Utrecht will ever remain a 
monument to his statesmanship. With consummate skill 
and untiring energy he laboured to ‘ fortify and establish ’ 
the Tory party on the solid foundation of the old Eliza 
bethan polity. Just when he was about to put the finishing 
touch on his ‘ machine of four years modelling,’ the Queen 
died, and the whole structure fell to the ground. From 
being the most powerful Minister of the day, Bolingbroke 
became a proscribed outlaw, subject to every indignity 
which Whig malice and hatred could suggest. That 
troubled him little. ‘ But the grief of my soul is this,’ he 
wrote to Bishop Atterbury, ‘1 see plainly that the Tory 
party has gone.’ 

The spirit of Bolingbroke rose superior to all misfortune. 
Though to the day of his death he*was shut out from 
Parliament because the Whigs were afraid of his eloquence, 
his genius found vent in those writings which more than 
anything else have preserved his memory to us, and which 
have handed down to posterity whole and undefiled the 
true creed of Toryism. 

The feature to be insisted upon in Bolingbroke’s political 
essays is the popular note which throbs through the whole 
of them. The spirit of liberty is everywhere upheld against 
the spirit of faction, and the duty of patriotism is contrasted 
with the party of privilege and corruption. The writings 
of Bolingbroke touched a chord to which the nation was 
quick to respond, and there is no doubt that if the issues 
had been fairly and squarely submitted to the people the 
verdict would have been wholly in favour of the principles 
which he expounded. But this was just what the Whigs 
avoided. The popular party of that period was the Tory 
party, which, holding certain definite principles, was pre- 
pared to submit those principles to the judgment of the 
nation, and not the Whig party, which shirked the appeal, 
maintained its power by the sword, used every art of 
corruption, and packed Parliament with its creatures. 

Bolingbroke’s Toryism was a return to the first principles 
of the party. Like Machiavelli, he insisted that the best 
governments are those that by the indirect effect of their 
Constitution are frequently ‘renewed’ and drawn back to 
their first principles. And the first principles of Toryism are 
to be found in the Elizabethan polity. In his /dea of a Patriot 
King Bolingbroke expounds his conception of a constitu- 
tional monarch, deriving his title from the popular choice, 
and transformed by the nature of his tenure into a popular 
Sovereign—a royal Sovereign in the true sense of the 
word ; not a puppet after the Whig type. ‘Good govern- 
ment,’ he says, ‘depends under our Constitution on the 
unity of interests between the king and his subjects. A 
wise and necessary measure is certain to be accepted by 
the nation and its representatives. A judicious and en- 
lightened Minister if he encounter systematic opposition 
will recognise that his policy is mistaken and will change 
it. Elizabeth understood this. Instead of struggling to 
bend the Constitution to her own notions she accommodated 
her views and character to it, feeling that she was made 
for the sake of the people, not the people for the sake of 
their Sovereign.’ 

Bolingbroke’s Jdea of a Patriot King has exercised a 
potent effect upon the history of England. It formed the 
political creed of George II1., it inspired Pitt to create 
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the party of the ‘King’s friends, and in the reign of 
Victoria it fired the imagination of Disraeli, who sought to 
hark back to those first principles of Toryism under the 
phrase imperium et libertas, All this it has done in the 
past: it may do more in the future. There is need of a 
revival. 

The first Tory Minister of eminence to give form and 
shape to the Bolingbroke system was Lord Shelburne. The 
times had changed. The alien reigns of two early Georges 
had come to an end. A young king, ‘ born a Briton,’ had 
mounted the throne, influenced by the teaching of 
Leicester House, and determined, though it should cost 
him his crown, to free himself from the fetters of the 
Whigs. The Whig domination of forty-five years had 
been broken in upon by Lord Bute, and Shelburne shat- 
tered it further. Shelburne from the first warmly espoused 
Bolingbroke’s idea of a patriot king, and throughout his 
political career as a follower of Lord Bute, as a member 
of Lord Chatham’s last Administration, and as Prime 
Minister for a brief space, he warmly supported George 
III. in his struggle for political emancipation. Shelburne’s 
Administration was brief, but not inglorious; it obtained 
peace—peace being, as Bolingbroke put it, the true basis 
of all Tory policy—and though the Treaty of Versailles 
was open to objection, yet it undoubtedly was the best 
that could be obtained under the circumstances. 

Shelburne’s Toryism was essentially popular. Bentham 
said of him that he was ‘a Minister who did not fear the 
people,’ and he had indeed a fine faith in the common 
sense of the English nation. On a memorable occasion 
he declared that ‘National resentment though slow is 
dreadful ; and the public is a wolf which, if it does not 
bite, will certainly worry a profligate Ministry to death.’ 
Shelburne too was the first to discover the rising importance 
of the middle classes. ‘I sell here,’ said Mathew Boulton, 
the friend and partner of Watt, to Shelburne who visited 
his works, ‘ what the world desires to have, power.’ And 
Shelburne was quick to act upon the hint and to rally the 
middle classes around the Throne and against the great 
Whig families, for he knew full well that the party able to 
gain their support was certain of ultimate success. 

Shelburne’s Toryism was essentially progressive. He 
was the friend of religious toleration, the reformer of 
abuses in Government departments, the enlightened 
supporter of social reforms. He took a deep and 
abiding interest in the advancement of education, 
economic and commercial questions and prison reform. 
Lord Beaconsfield has described him as ‘one of the 
suppressed characters of English history, ‘and it is certain 
that justice has never been done to the part which he 
played in the progress of the Tory party. He fore- 
shadowed the policy of Pitt. Irish commercial reform, 
the removal of abuses in India, sweeping reforms in the 
public offices—all these were originated by Lord Shelburne, 
and Pitt later carried them into effect. Indeed, it was the 
favour with which he viewed certain reforms which 
alienated from him the reactionary section of his party— 
who combined with the Whigs and hastened his downfall. 
The unholy coalition of Fox and North, before which Lord 
Shelburne’s Administration went down, undoubtedly 
delayed, until it became dangerous to refuse them, the 
settlement of certain great reforms then in the air. The 
action of the Whigs at this juncture put off Catholic 
emancipation and Parliamentary reform for years. 

W. H. Wikis. 


LAKELAND 


| IKE its step-brother, Bogland, Lakeland is all but 
4 unknown to the great world. It is far from towns, 
tar from railways, far from nineteenth-century civilisation 
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—primitive in its ways and habits of thought—a hidden 
quiet corner, apart from the whirl and restless energy of 
modern life. ‘There is no romantic beauty, there are no 
striking features in Lakeland, no high mountain peaks, no 
deep valleys, no rushing rivers; but they have their gentle 
charm, these little grey and blue lakes, scattered thickly 
amongst the bare hills of the north-west. Were it not for 
them, brightly responsive to the sky, these western land. 
scapes, with the low hills, barren of trees, with the stretches 
of Bogland covering the valleys, would be monotonously 
sad. As it is, the lakes shine like brilliant sapphires set 
in the valleys, and, reflecting the blue above, seem to be 
glimpses of heaven granted to us to brighten the colourless 
landscape here below. Lakeland has its little strands, 
ambitiously imitative of the ocean, and on windy days the 
wavelets come running in, falling over, and breaking into 
foam, with a noise recalling the swish of the sea. It has 
its cliffs, grey limestone, descending dangerously sheer into 
a foot of water; it has its sandy shallows over which the 
flattest bottomed ‘ cot’ cannot pass, and it has its sharks, 
monster pike, which destroy all hope of trout-fishing for 
the angler. 

Nor is Lakeland without its sea-gulls, hovering over the 
still water, swooping down when an incautious fish rises 
too near the surface. When unseasonable summer storms 
break on the Atlantic coast, the gulls, driven inland by 
thousands, whiten the water and the marshy shores of 
Lakeland, filling the air with their shrill cries. Unexpected 
visitors, they come in a night and go as quickly. But 
feathered life abounds in Lakeland. Flocks of swans, once 
tame, now wild as the country they inhabit, float majesti- 
cally on the waters. Their nests are there too, very near 
the bank, but hidden in the reeds, which are not high 
enough to conceal the graceful head of the mother swan 
sitting on the swampy island that she has built up. And 
the tall heron, balanced pensively on one leg, fishes from a 
jutting point of rock. 

"Tis the first calm and warm February afternoon, and 
there is a general awakening amongst the feathered 
inhabitants of Lakeland. Nota ripple breaks the reflec- 
tions in the water. A rustle now and again in that group 
of withered yellow flags suggests the presence of animal life, 
and now two wild ducks rise with loud flapping from their 
covert and, scared by the very splash, fly high overhead. 
Black spots, like corks bobbing up and down on the water, 
betray the timid divers, and the monotonous plaintive chirp 
of the water-hen breaks the silence, which seems now, 
spirit-like, to brood over the lake, and gives a lonely, 
indescribable fascination to its shores. Lakeland has no 
more typical and attractive spot than this. Here stand a 
few scattered Scotch firs, which have appropriately planted 
themselves on a rocky promontory. That opposite shore 
is clothed with a wood of hollies and birch trees with 
silvery gleaming stems. Beyond the lake and trees rise 
range after range of rounded hills, shading away into 
distant misty grey outlines, and in that valley at the end 
of the lake stands an old ruin, once the castled stronghold 
of some warlike chieftain. 

Lakeland has its history, too, as the artificial pile-built 
islands, dotted over its waters, show. They played no 
unimportant part in times gone by, when the rival septs 
ravaged and devastated Lakeland, and the conquered fled 
before the conquerors to their refuges in these lake 
fortresses. There is one of them but twenty or thirty feet 
from shore. It is overgrown now with trees and_ brush- 
wood, but in summer when the water is low the piles that 
it rests upon can be seen standing up out of the water, and 
showing with what labour it has been constructed. Here, 
again, is another monument of history close at hand. See 
that black coffin-like boat drawn up on the strand. 
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Centuries ago it was built as a coffin, and but ten years 
since it was hidden in the shallow water beside the island 
filled with human bones, which now lie scattered at the 
bottom of the lake. Profane modern hands have nailed 
planks across that coffin as seats, and a_ broken shovel 
beside it serves as oar. Can we use it to ferry to the 
jsland? ‘Sure, if twas of gold, I'd give it to you,’ replies 
the owner enthusiastically, that battered and dilapidated 
inhabitant of Lakeland, who stands meditating on that 
spring afternoon in usual /aissez-aller Lakeland tashion, 
hands in pockets, while his land is waiting to be tilled. 
The Lakelander resembles his country : his life is all gentle 
hills and hollows, unbroken by any sudden convulsions or 
upheavals of nature. No restless energy, no striving after 
the unattainable, disturbs the even tenour of his days. 
Like ruined castle or broken coffin he gives the impression 
of being the relic of a Greater Past; but a dignified 
contempt for present circumstances is one of the most 
marked peculiarities of the inhabitants of Lakeland. 

The lake is haunted! Why should it not be, when 
battles have raged beside it, and the slain sleep beneath 
its waters? ‘Tradition has named the sloping height above 
the ruin ‘The King’s Field,’ and explains its red soil by 
the carnage in the great battle fought there between rival 
kings. A miniature Stonehenge, the ‘King’s Graves, 
now marks the spot, but no record remains of battle or 
rival monarchs—who were the victors—who were the 
slain. Nothing but vaguest, mistiest tradition, but ‘tis 
enough to have left a subtle, indefinable, haunting impress 
on the lake and its shores. That spirit of melancholy 
which broods over all Lakeland pervades this spot most 
strongly—that melancholy which tinges the characters 
and cripples the lives of Lakelanders, taking from them 
all power, all determination, all courage in the battle of 
life. Go where you will in Lakeland, you cannot escape from 
it. It isa melancholy which seems to bring ever before 
us that spectre, the vanity of human things—struggles, 
successes, failures. Nothing but the saving belief that life 
is never a failure if the utmost has been attempted, if the 
best has been done according to the capability—can fortify 
against its penetrating, all-pervading power. 

The sun is sinking into a sea of golden light, and the 
black outlines of the old ruin are sharpand clear. Half the 
lake is flooded with liquid gold, half is coldly grey, and the 
grey shadows already darken the hills, they come, 
creeping silently downwards from the heights, and Lake- 
land, with the remains of its tragic Past and its mournful 


Present, ‘In mystic veil of shadowy darkness lies.’ 


A NEW READING 


RS. HAIG lived in a cosy little cottage abutting the 
é links, and her garden was a source of pride and 
vexation to her. She was at continual strife with the 
golfers who attempted to follow their balls into her plot of 
ground, and many a bitter wrangle she had with them. 
She was an old woman of a somewhat shrewish temper, 
which her religion did not modify as much as might have 
been expected, but her respectability was unquestionable. 
Many and many a time she thanked God that she was not 
as other women are, lax in their attendance at ordinances 
and generally wanting in that devout seriousness which 
should characterise the aspect of those who know what 
true religion is. 

‘Well, Janet,’ said the minister, as he entered Mrs. 
Haig’s kitchen, where there was a bright fire burning 
in the well-blackened grate, though it was a fine summer 
day ; ‘I missed you from church last Sunday.’ 

‘It’s no’ often that ye miss me,’ said Janet, carefully 
dusting a chair for her guest. ‘I hinna been oot o’ ma 
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place since Michaelmas a twalmonth, and there’s no’ anither 
wumman in the parish that can sae as muckle wi’ truth. 
But there was guid reason for my absence, sir, and I’m no’ 
the wumman tae say that lichtly.’ 

‘I’m sorry to hear you have had trouble.’ 

‘Ma trouble’s jist a wheen blackguard callants that 
mebbe ye'll ken mair aboot than I ken. No’ but what I 
micht be able tae gie them a better character. Volunteers 
and sham sojers they ca’ themselves, and I’m telled ye hae 
some connection wi’ them, that’s why I pit up wi’ them as 
long as I could, but it went beyond a’ thing at last. First 
they cam’ loupin’ ower ma dyke tae see if I wadnae chase 
them roun’ the garden; and when that didnae rouse me 
they went tramplin’ amang ma tatties tae look for a ba’ 
they said they had lost. Sae oot I went tae them and 
spoke them ceevil enough, but I got naethin’ but impidence 
for ma pains. That fairly angered me, and I up wi’ a divot 
o’ earth and let the ane nearest me hae it inhisface. Wi’ 
that they a’ fell tae sweerin’ at me till the place wasna fit 
for a dacent wumman tae be stanin’ in. Sae I telled them 
tae sweer awa’ since it wad only hurt themsels, and banged 
ma door in their faces.’ 

‘If you had told them you would report their conduct 
to me,’ said the minister, ‘I think you would have done 
better. I am their chaplain.’ 

‘And it’s a lot they care about ye,’ retorted Janet, 
shaking her head mournfully. ‘I didnae care at first tae 
mix ye up wi the likes o’ them. It was makin’ them ower 
respec’able. And I wish noo that I had keepit ye oot o’ 
it a’thegether; but they cam back again at nicht and 
commenced pu’in’ up ma kail runts and flingin’ them aboot 
the place. Weel, oot I went tae them again wi’ ma shovel 
in ma hand, for I was busy cleanin’ up against the Sabbath. 
Ses I, “If ye dinnae gang oot o’ this garden at once,” ses 
I, “I'll tell the minister on ye as sure as I’m standin’ 
here ”’ 

‘Well?’ said the minister as Janet paused in her 
narration. 

‘Well, they jist lauched at me, and I’m shamed tae say 
what they said.’ 

‘Tell me what they said, Janet. This must be looked 
into.’ 

‘Ye'll no’ like it, and I think perfect shame tae repeat 
it; but when I said that I wad tell the minister on them, 
they just said that the minister and me might baith gang 
tae hell. If ye'll believe me, sir, | was that affronted and 
ta’en aback | could only stan’ and stare a them like a body 
gaen silly. Then I ran at the hin’most, a black-faced 
looking scoundrel wi’ a nose on him like the muzzle o’ a 
gun, and let oot at him wi’ ma shovel. “Ma lad,” ses I, 
“if ye dinnae tak’ guid care ye’ll be there afore us.”’ 

‘You didn’t strike him ?’ 

‘Weel, I didnae miss him,’ said Janet modestly, ‘but ye 
can see for yersel that I couldnae leave ma hoose a’ the 
next day after what had happened. They wad hae had 
their wall o’ the hale place. Sae as the day was fine and 
warm, I took my Bible oot wi’ me intae the garden and 
sat there readin’ in the Auld Testament wi’ a pail fu’ o 
water beside me and a garden syringe that I made bauld 
tae ask the len’ o’ frae Peter Wright, the factor’s gardener. 
But nary a-yin cam’ near me, for I think they had got 
sough that I was mair than ready for them. And I’m 
thinking, minister, that if there was less o' the New 
Testament preached and mair o’ the Auld we wad hear 
less o’ sham sojers fechtin’ wi’ auld wives. No’ but what I 
wad hae ye preach the New sometimes for the edification 
o the saints and the buildin’ o’ them up; but there can 
be ower muckle o’ it. Preach the Gospel tae a’ the black- 
guards that come aboot ye and ye'll only cock them up 
when they suld be humbled in the dust. Noo, I ken fin 
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what ye’re gaun tae say, and I’ll no’ deny but what we 
suld try tae love oor enemies, but I wull say that it’s no’ 
possible ootside heaven. And ma ain thinkin’ aboot the 
commandment’s jist this, that it’s no’ meant tae stay the 
anger o’ the righteous, but tae pit a bar on the ungodly. 
Aye, ye may shake yer heid, but yer heart’s wi’ me.” 

‘ Janet, Janet !’ 

‘Then what for wull ye argy wi’ me? Noo, I’m clean 
forgettin’ mysel a’thegether, and I’m sure I dinnae ken 
what I’m sayin’. But I’ve been that sair pit aboot that 
ma heid’s fair turned. Wull ye tak’ a cup o’ tea that ma 
dochter Jessie sent me frae Emboro’; three and sax- 
pence a pun, and I’m keepin’ it jist for great occasions.’ 

‘ This is hardly a great occasion, Janet,’ said the minister 
smiling, ‘but I will see to it that you have no more trouble 
from the volunteers.’ 

‘ Aweel, and if they come roun’ tae ma front door and 
ask pardon o’ me clean and decent-like, I'll no’ haud it 
back frae them. And it’s a’ for your sake that I’ll dae it, 
minister, for in the discharge o’ yer duty ye regard neither 
the face o’ God or man; and I'll say that for ye though I 
was tae fa’ deed the next meenute.’ ALEXANDER Stuart. 


SOME ACTORS OF THE PAST 


HERE can be no apology needed for recurring, after 
a set review of the book has appeared, to certain 
special features contained in, and for following up certain 
reflections suggested by, Mr. Hollingshead’s My Lifetime. 
Mr. Hollingshead’s experiences have been unique and 
charged with interest, and his reminiscences of people and 
things dramatic are full of matter from the time when, in his 
boyish days, he frequented the entertainments which, as 
Messrs. Stuart and Park have also pointed out in their 
book, The Variety Stage, were the precursors of the modern 
music-hall, down to the days when Mr. Hollingshead him- 
self controlled that great variety show, the Gaiety Theatre. 
It was certainly a great thing to see that extraordinary 
genius, Robson, before he was translated from the Grecian 
to the Olympic, and to be able to confirm authoritatively 
the statement that the actor's refusal to play Shake- 
speare’s Shylock was due to his own knowledge of his 
own limitations. Those whose memory can carry them back 
far enough will be inclined to wonder at first that a man 
who could so thrill you with tragic, even terrifying, in- 
tensity in moments of the burlesque Shylock should have 
really been unable to keep up the feeling or expression, or 
both, of tragedy through the whole part ; and there is yet 
another wonder—that a player whose genius had triumphed 
over all lack of education should have been so just a critic 
of himself when nothing would have been more natural 
than that his head should be turned by the unchallenged 
success due to the fiery impulse within him. Certain it is 
that he was, and has remained, absolutely unrivalled in 
the swift transition without a moment’s perceptible pause 
from an instant of burning passion that held the house in 
a spell, or of pathos that kept it hovering on the brink of 
tears, to such an absolutely reckless and, as it seemed, 
spontaneous burst of merriment in voice and action as 
changed seriousness at once to laughter. 

The effect has been tried since, but it certainly cannot 
be said that any one has really succeeded in ‘ growing 
the flower’ since Robson. What was with him a gift cul- 
tivated to its utmost, for if any one ever had the true 
dramatic instinct he had, became in the hands of attempt- 
ing followers merely a trick more or less cleverly planned 
and executed, but always most obviously a trick and 
nothing more. The sacred fire is not to be got by skilful 


building up, and people with a hundred times the know- 
ledge and opportunity that Robson possessed have tried in 
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vain to turn their own, frequently undoubted, talent into 
the ways that were marked out by a great and fantastic 
genius, and so marked out that none but himself could 
tread in them. It is strange indeed to associate the 
wondrous sway he had over the feelings and minds of an 
audience with the fact, told on good authority, but not 
included in Mr. Hollingshead’s recollections, that ‘in 
ordinary matters Robson was so dense that when, play- 
ing a miser, he had to say mournfully of a_ blunt 
pencil, ‘1 suppose I must cut it, he entirely missed 
the meaning of the phrase at rehearsal, threw the 
pencil carelessly over his shoulder, and expressed a hope 
that there would be a second and ‘ practicable ’ one provided 
to take up in exchange for it ‘at night.’ There was a 
good deal in common, it would seem, between the great 
Frédérick and Robson ; but Lemaitre’s colossal tempera- 
ment and physical force enabled him to play some of the 
greatest parts on the stage at a white heat of passion, 
moulded by masterful intellect, which carried his audiences 
away with him in a tempest of enthusiasm. From all 
accounts of those who saw him at his best, he must have 
been as far above the other actors of the romantic period 
as in another way Garrick was above all who seriously 
tried conclusions with him. Like Robson, Frédérick 
lingered somewhat too long on the stage; and I 
remember well the account given of him to me by Mr. X., 
a brilliant author and critic, who saw him in what was | 
think his last, or at least his penultimate, appearance in 
Paris. He played a part in which there was only one 
scene really to act, he did not feel up to doing more. I 
was in Paris at the time and as an odd instinct had kept 
me away | was the more anxious to hear what X. thought 
of it. ‘I can best tell you,’ said X., ‘ by repeating a short 
conversation between my neighbour in the stalls and 
myself. When the scene was over I turned to him and 
asked, “ Would you mind telling me if that is really the 
great Lemaitre?” He replied sadly, “Oui monsieur, 
voila ce qui en reste.” ’ The French are not famous for 
indulgence to old favourites who have attempted to tread 
the boards when there was nothing but their past reputa- 
tions to warrant their presence, but so far as I know 
Lemaitre’s mistaken attempts in this way were received 
with at worst a dull silence. 

Coming to later times it is interesting to encounter Mr. 
Hollingshead’s views |Mr. Hollingshead is always out- 
spoken and sometimes iconoclastic] on another actor who 
with a gulf of differences had some things in common with 
Robson. Sothern was as nervous as Robson and in a sense 
his powers were as peculiar and as limited. He had all 
the advantages that Robson had not; he had not the fitful 
blasts of flame which lit up Robson’s performances ; he had 
not the mother-wit, shrewd, critical, and something more 
than clever as he was, to recognise the boundaries set upon 
his art ; he was as supreme at his best in one kind of farce- 
acting as Robson was in another (if I remember rightly 
Hugh de Brass, in A Regular Fix, played in diametrically 
opposite fashions, was a favourite part with both actors) ; he 
had many things in his favour on the side of education and 
habit of the world; and, again unlike Robson, he was 
condemned to recur constantly to one part until he got 
weary of it although his audiences did not. He had 
certainly the tact to accept the situation, and but a short 
time before his last illness he was planning new elabora- 
tions in Dundreary, partly because he had artistic feeling, 
and partly to break the monotony of a part which he could 
vary only by novelty of dialogue. Mr. Hollingshead’s 
account of how Dundreary became the part of a rubbishy 
play and brought fame and fortune to Sothern is _refresh- 
ingly unlike other accounts, and of course vastly entertain- 
ing. He describes Sothern, who by-the-by had previously 
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played under the name of Stuart, as a ‘walking gentle- 
man (but Sothern had previously played Armand in 
the Dame aux Camélias with success), who was allowed to 
work his will by degrees, as he undoubtedly was, upon 
what seemed a hopeless part when the wretched play was 
produced in New York. ‘The walking gentleman,’ we 
are told ‘ took some conundrums from the “corner man” 
of anigger minstrel troupe, some “wheezes” from the 
circus clown, some hops, skips and jumps from the “ swell” 
in the pantomime, and inlaid them carefully in as much of 
the original dialogue as it was thought necessary to retain, 
to give a hazy idea of the more hazy story. He then 
seized all the low comedian’s proper business in the play, 
adding a little from other low comedians in other so-called 
dramatic productions ; all this served up with the vinegar 
and oil of traditional aristocratic idiocy made a tasty salad 
for America, because it was supposed to satirise the law of 
primogeniture and hereditary legislation. It did nothing of 
the sort, and was merely clever clowning in which a 
perpetual eyeglass was quite an important factor.’ 

This is smart enough and good enough as far as it goes, but 
it does not go far enough. It was not for a mere piece of 
clever clowning that Charles Mathews was likely to feel such 
an enthusiasm that, somewhat against his own interests, he 
strongly advised Buckstone not to withdraw the piece 
because at first it did not promise to ‘catch on,’ nor was 
Oxenford, though his pen was more apt to honey than gall, 
likely to write in the highest terms of a thing of shreds 
and patches with nothing to recommend it but deftness in 
arranging the scraps. Sothern was a real actor and a very 
remarkable one, as he showed in other parts than Dun- 
dreary, and in that part it certainly was not only the 
ingenious dressing up of old ‘wheezes’ and extravagant 
‘business ’ that made so great and enduring a success. It 
was the actor’s skill in showing the slow fatuous working 
of a mind in which shrewdness was oddly allied with an 
incurable tendency to wander, and a distinct humour went 
hand in hand with a tardiness of apprehension so artistically 
expressed that it never became tiresome. Indeed, what 
Lamb said of Dodd might be applied to Sothern. ‘ You 
could see the first dawn of an idea stealing over his coun- 
tenance, climbing up by little and little, with a painful 
process, till it cleared up at last to the fulness of a twilight 
conception—its highest meridian. He seemed to keep 
back his intellect, as some have had the power to retard 
their pulsation. . . . A glimmer of understanding would 
appear in the corner of his eye, and for lack of fuel go out 
again.’ Besides this Sothern was not to be beaten in 
certain light-comedy and character parts, to say nothing of 
David Garrick, where he infused true pathos into a naturally 
hard voice, and he might surely have made a great hit in 
A Crushed Tragedian had he not foolishly thrown away 
the chance of making the chief character his own when 
the play was called 7'he Prompter’s Box. When Sothern did 
appear in the part the public was habituated to H. J. 
Byron’s different but excellent acting in his own play. So 
might Sothern but for his excess of nervous diftidence have 
made a lasting success with Sir Simon Simple; but here 
too he threw his opportunity into Byron’s hands. 

Again we are reminded of another actor of singular 
distinction, Mr. Joseph Jefferson, now enjoying a thoroughly 
well earned retirement, and here there can be but one 
opinion, The fact is new that the success in England of 
Rip Van Winkle came originally from a half-chance meeting 
between Mr. Jefferson and Boucicault. The fact is not 
new, but it is very well put, that Mr. Jefferson’s ‘imper- 
sonation of Washington Irving’s immortal dreamer was 
never seen without arousing a feeling of affection for the 
actor.” That is just it. Boucicault knocked the thing 
into capital stage shape; and Mr. Jefferson had the gift, 
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backed by exceptional art, of presenting Rip as a person 
lovable even in his worst phases of weakness. The 
personal fascination put into the part was so striking that 
one can scarce think of it without quoting involuntarily, 
“Here is your good health, and your family’s, and may 
you live long and prosper!’ Mr. Jefferson carried the 
glamour so far that one always came away from the theatre 
with a sense of having actually seen Schneider, the much- 
talked-of dog, and perfectly understood the story, by this 
time a ‘chestnut,’ of Mr. Jefferson finding a difficulty in 
proving that he was the real Mr. Jefferson at some 
American bank, and cutting the knot by saying in Rip’s 
voice and manner, ‘If my dog Schneider was here he 
would tell you soon who I was.’ To which of course the 
clerk was supposed to reply, ‘That is quite enough, 
Mr. Jefferson.’ As to Boucicault, I think it must have 
been his last appearance on the London stage when I saw 
him in a very clever but not very strong play of his own 
writing. His make-up was archaic, he wore a very obvious 
and bad maroonish-coloured wig, and yet during every 
moment that he was on the stage one felt impelled to say, 
‘He has got good people round him who know all the 
later dodges of stage illusion. But when all is said and 
done, he is an actor.’ W. H. P. 


MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter under ‘ Flying Seal ’) 


On Board the Yacht ‘ Pilchard,’ off The Lepe Buoy, 
Oth August, 1895, 
My Dear Percy, 

You will probably be surprised at the above in- 
definite address. You expected to find this epistle dated 
from the chiteau of my friend Baron Bolmann, in the 
Ardennes. But man proposes and his friends dispose. I 
was going up to London from Chichester to pack my kit 
for my Belgian trip when, on the platform of the railway 
station, I fell into the toils of Bluffer, R.N., and now M.P., 
who was on his way to Portsmouth to join his new cutter, 
the Pilchard. Nothing would satisfy this headstrong 
mariner but that I should accompany him on his cruise. 
In vain I pointed out that I had an engagement on the 
other side of the channel. Before I could prevent him 
Bluffer had had the London labels torn off my luggage, 
those for Portsmouth substituted, changed my ticket after 
some words with the booking-clerk, and deposited myself 
and my belongings on the other side of the line. It is 
impossible to resist men of the Bluffer order—at least, a 
weak mortal like myself can’t. They have a selfish hospi- 
tality, combined with a slapdash braggadocio, which cannot 
be opposed. So into the Portsmouth train I was bundled, 
and en route Bluffer gave me not a chance of putting in a 
word, so full was he of the praises of his recently 
acquired craft. From his discourse I gathered that 
the Pilchard, although only of some twenty-five tons, 
rivalled Britannia in sailing capacity, was stouter than 
a pilot-boat in a gale, and, at the same time, drew so 
little water that all sorts of ledges and sandbanks 
might be sailed over without the least danger. ‘ By Jove, 
Sir, cried Bluffer, ‘my boat isn’t one of your new-fangled 
quadrille dancers with a tulip bulb of seven ton of lead on 
her bottom, she’s a ship, that’s what she is, a ship that 
will weather any storm. Why when my skipper brought 
her down from Scotland he never left the helm for ninety- 
six hours and yet he brought her into Harwich all a-taunto.’ 
When Bluffer paused for a drink from his capacious flask I 
ventured to ask him to what port we were bound. ‘ Well,’ 
he replied, ‘to nowhere in particular, but I think in the 
first place we'll just look in at Cowes as it’s regatta week.’ 
To Cowes! was ever anything ever so unfortunate? I 
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had declined invitations from the Ganderbys, from ex- 
Judge Rittenchopper (a friend and countryman of Cyrus 
B. Kirk), and from ‘ Burgundy ’ Tipcheese, to say nothing 
of the oft-repeated answer given at Goodwood, ‘ No, I’m 
going abroad,’ to the query, ‘Shall you be at Cowes?’ 
For the moment I felt absolutely mad with Bluffer. Then 
I began to suggest other destinations, Dover, Weymouth, 
the Channel Islands, even Cherbourg. It was just like 
shooting peas at a concrete wall. I knew that I was held 
by the mariner and a mendacious telegram, for which he 
had probably to pay untold porterage, was but poor salve 
to my distraught mind. 

‘Going to be a bit of a blow,’ remarked Bluffer as we 
came to our moorings. If the sky were any criterion, it 
was going to be a bit of a blow all round atmospherically. 
Great rolling black clouds were thundering over 
Southampton beneath a canopy streaked orange, pink, 
and red, and we had scarce made fast when all the 
bunting ashore and afloat began to curtsey like young 
ladies at a dancing-room, and the guard-ship Australia 
boomed forth a welcome, and the Prince of Wales’s new 
battery at the Castle followed suit to welcome the Heir 
Apparent and his family, as the Osborne majestically took 
up her position astern of the Victoria and Albert. It was 
a gay and inspiriting sight—one not to be equalled the 
wide world over—full of colour, life, and variety. Here a 
steam-yacht big enough to go round the world, there a 
launch only fit for river work, yonder a stately schooner, 
and close by, dodging in and out like a moor-hen, a half- 
rater. Fill in the picture with the trees and the houses 
and the crowds on the shore, and you get a living picture 
which you could not match at the Palace Theatre. The 
spectacle has grown a bit stale since, but this was a first 
impression : so please take it as such. 

I have not much space to devote to a description of the 
Pilchard. Suffice it to say that she was originally built for 
fishing purposes somewhere down Brixham way, then she 
was bought by a Scottish baronet who spent many hundreds 
in converting her into a yacht and since she has been in 
Bluffer’s possession he has expended what he calls ‘a bag- 
full of yellowboys’ on further improvements. Disdaining 
all useless partitions, he has made one large and roomy 
cabin wherein we feed by day and sleep by night. There 
is another small cabin beyond, besides the kitchen, pantry, 
etc., and men’s quarters forward. By an ingenious arrange- 
ment the very broad sofas in the main cabin become 
roomy beds at night and there are various other devices 
for comfort on which Bluffer prides himself exceedingly. 
We fly the blue ensign and our deck is as white as that of 
a man o’ war and our brasswork to match. Our crew con- 
sists of the skipper, a rubicund Scotsman, Mr. Peter 
McNab, two men, a steward and a boy. 

You may tell your friend Countess von Pickelhaube that 
the latest thing in headcoverings is a straw hat shaped 
like a yachting cap with an all round brim and encircled 
with a light coloured ribbon. It is not unlike an ex- 
aggerated muffin on a dinner plate and seems vastly 
fashionable. As to the pretty fellows of the yachting 
world they affect striped blue linen garments such as I 
remeinber to have seen exhibited at the ‘ reach-me-down’ 
tailors in Paris some years ago at thirty francs a suit. But 
happily for the dames and damsels there has also been 
not a little sunshine to bring out the smart gowns and the 
tea-tables at the Castle. Bicycles are of course to the fore, 
the Duchess of Manchester and her daughter being among 
the most prominent performers. Lady Cardigan, looking 
younger than ever, is still one of the attractions of the 
Parade, her radiant garments being distinguishable at a 
considerable distance. The R.Y.S. has been very full, and, 
as Lord Dufferin was present at the annual dinner, it is to 
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be presumed that Anglo-French affairs are progressing 
favourably. The celebrated Nelson Vase, owned by Mr, 
Emanuel of Portsmouth Hard, came in for a great deal 
of admiration. It is said that the Kaiser has made a bid 
for this interesting relic, which was presented to Nelson’s 
widow by the Patriotic Society, but surely such a repre- 
sentative body as the R.Y.S. will not let the trophy go to 
the Fatherland. 

The Archduchess Stéphanie has taken Lord Dor- 
chester’s villa at Cowes on her own account. Whereby 
hangs a quaint but true tale. At midnight on Friday 
last a wretched foreigner might be seen wandering 
about the watery streets seeking rest for his weary 
head. He was none other than the Archduchess’s 
chef to whom Lord Dorchester sternly refused admittance 
inasmuch as his house would not pass into the hands of 
Her Imperial Highness till the following day at 12 
o'clock. The unfortunate cordon bleu vainly went from one 
hostelry to another, until at last kind-hearted Mrs. Drover 
at the Marine took pity on his woes, and at considerable 
inconvenience to herself housed him for the night. He 
might perhaps have followed the example of that excellent 
stranger, who some years ago drove up to the R.Y.S. and 
ordered a bed-room, which the steward, imagining that he 
was an honorary member, promptly accorded to him. The 
visitor dined and slept, and on paying his bill declared that 
he had never been in so comfortable an hotel. When 
the matter was reported to horrified Mr. Richard Grant, 
messengers were despatched to find out the stranger’s 
whereabouts and at length he was discovered at Ventnor 
and his money refunded to him, He then asserted that 
the Castle was not only the best, but the cheapest 
place of entertainment which he had ever come across. 

Britannia has again been well to the front. She ought to 
have at least half a hundred winning flags before the 
season is ended. The race for the Queen’s Cup was a 
disappointment, but it was remarkable for one thing, and 
that was the fact that it was the first time the Princess of 
Wales had sailed on her husband’s famous boat. Had 
there been a match of course Her Royal Highness would 
not have been able to have gone the course. I hear that 
she enjoyed the cruise very much indeed. The absence 
of the Duchess of York from the circle at Osborne is not 
due to any dislike of the sea. She has been ordered 
perfect quiet. Hence her sojourn at the White Lodge. 
There was the usual heartburning after the R.Y.S. 
election, only two candidates, the Duke of Abercorn and 
Captain James Orr-Ewing, becoming entitled to fly the 
white ensign on Lohengrin and Mohawk respectively. By 
the way, what a pity it is in the interests of yacht racing 
that Satanita should still be sulking at Southampton. 

Thank goodness I successfully dodged the 
Ganderbys and the other hospitable persons. i am afloat 
en route to Weymouth. We all love Mr. James Pain—the 
pyrotechnist, not the novelist—and he certainly gave us a 
blaze of Eastern brilliancy this year. On this account | 
will even forgive him the rocket-stick which all but 
finished the existence of —Yours ever, 

Hat (o’ tue Wynp). 


have 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


TPNHE other day Mr. Heinemann announced that he was 

about to enlighten the English reading world with a 
series of volumes on the various literatures of the Continent. 
Now Mr. Fisher Unwin tells us that the same idea had 
already occurred to him, and is on the point of being 
carried out. ‘The preparation,’ he says, ‘is well forward.’ 
He thinks that this sort of ‘coincidence in publishing’ is, 
on the whole, a bad thing, and suggests that publishers 
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should in some way combine to prevent it. He proposes, 
for example, a social club. But are publishers likely to go 
to a club on purpose to tell each other what they have ‘ got 
upon the stocks’? I hardly think so. Why should they 
‘ give themselves away’ in that artless fashion? As well 
might authors go down to Whitehall Court in order to 
announce their projects to each other. The result would 
simply be that the less scrupulous would utilise their 
prethren’s notions. It is to be feared that ‘ coincidences 
in publishing ’ are inevitable. Only the other day a certain 
writer, who had been at work on a subject for several 
years, read in a literary journal the announcement of a 
volume on a topic practically identical. Fortunately, his 
book was in the press, and in the end came out first, the 
other being wisely kept back for a season. It was an un- 
happy coincidence, but how could it have been avoided ? 

How often would one author be disposed to withdraw in 

favour of another ? 

I gather that Mr. W. E. Henley is not a candidate for 
the chair of English Literature at Edinburgh, but that Mr. 
George Saintsbury is. If that be so, the appointment of 
Mr. Saintsbury should be assured. None of the other 
candidates named can for a moment compare with him 
in knowledge of the subject to be ‘ professed.’ Professor 
Raleigh of Liverpool has written an excellent book on the 
English novel, and promises to do even better things in 
the future ; he appears to be well instructed and to have 
the true critical instinct. Nevertheless he has not yet 
displayed in public so wide and deep an acquaintance with 
English literature as Mr. Saintsbury has exhibited over and 
over again. And if that is true of Mr. Raleigh, how much 
more true is it of Professor Herford of Aberystwith, and 
Professor Walker of Lampeter, and Mr. Eric S. Robertson. 
Professor Herford I know only as the author of The 
Literary Relations of England and Germany in the Sixteenth 
Century and a translation of Ibsen’s Brand. Professor 
Walker has dealt with Three Centuries of Scottish Literature, 
and Mr. Robertson has discoursed of English Poetesses, 
compiled an anthology called The Children of the Poets, 
and edited the earlier volumes of the ‘Great Writers’ 
series. Compare these achievements with Mr. Saintsbury’s 
large and varied output. 

One is inclined to be glad that Mr. Henley does not 
seek the Edinburgh chair. He is much better employed 
in general literary labour than in teaching the young 
Caledonian idea how to shoot. I presume that his forth- 
coming edition of the ‘Works’ of Byron will include 

everything-—prose as well as verse—the letters and jour- 
nals, the speeches, the ‘ Letter’ to Murray about Pope, and 
so forth, as well as the poems. A cheap selection from the 
‘Letters’ was published a few years ago, but that is practi- 
cally useless. Mr. Andrew Lang would be an_ ideal 
Professor of English Literature at Edinburgh, but he is 
able to do more for the belles lettres outside the professorial 
chair than he could ever do in it. One salutes with 
pleasure, for example, the announcement of his latest 
enterprise—a biography of Lockhart, by way of preface to 
the Life of Scott. Justice has yet to be done to Lock- 
hart’s personality and powers, and Mr. Lang is well 
qualified for the task. 

Though it is but a short time since Mr. Arthur Chris- 
topher Benson published his second book of verse, he is 
once more to the fore—this time with a privately-printed 
brochure called The Professor and consisting of a number 
of short lyrical pieces. This, no doubt, will be submitted 
to the public in due course. Mr. Benson’s first volume, if 
I remember rightly, was circulated privately before being 
given to the world in the usual way. 

Mr. H. Schiitz-Wilson, I think, has some reason to com- 
plain of the free-and-easy manner in which his name is 
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bandied about in certain letters of Edward Fitzgerald’s 
published in the current number of J'emple Bar. It is 
high time that some limit were assigned to the liberty of 
editors in matters of this sort. Fitzgerald’s letters were 
not written for publication, and he himself would probably 
be the first to deplore the publicity now accorded to those 
of them which deal with living people. Is the privacy of 
the individual to become a thing of the past? In the first 
number of a new penny periodical I find a fairly full account 
of the personnel of the staff of the Times. Why should 
people who elect to write anonymously be dragged thus, 
willy-nilly, into the light of day? This is called a free 
country: it is really a country in which half the people 
make free with the other half’s business. 

In last week’s number of 7'0-Day, the writer of the 
‘ Diary of a Bookseller’ prints what purports to be a letter 
addressed by Mr. Swinburne to Mr. Eric Mackay. I have 
reason to believe that this letter, which is not flattering to 
Mr. Mackay, is quite genuine. The ‘ Bookseller,’ by the 
way, is, I am told, a young novelist, and all the talk about 
‘my shop’ seems, therefore, not only misleading but 
absurd. 


CORRESPON DENCE 


GERMAN MEDICAL SPECIALISTS 


[To the Editor of Tie National Observer} 
London, 5th August, 1895. 
S1R,— When a newspaper of the character and standing of 
the National Observer, in a kindly and generally appreciative 
ariicle on the medical profession in England, says that English 
doctors, in diseases of the eye, the throat, and the ear, 
‘indisputably give place to the Germans,’ I trust that an 
Englishman may be permitted to demur to the statement, which 
does not, as far as I am aware, rest upon so much as the shadow 
of a foundation. As regards one of these departments of 
practice, | have been a teacher in London for five and twenty 
years, and a hospital surgeon for five and thirty, during the 
whole of which time it has been alike my business and my duty 
to be fully conversant with everything which has been taught, 
discovered, or done, in relation to my speciality, in every 
civilised country. I have been in frequent personal and epis- 
tolary communication with my foreign brethren, and I have 
habitually read everything of importance which they have pub- 
lished, either in books, in journals, or in the transactions of 
societies. I have translated two German books into English, 
and one of my own has been translated into German. Subject 
to the paramount duty of doing nothing to a patient which did 
not commend itself to my own judgment, I have adopted new 
methods of treatment without even considering whecher they 
were derived from English or from foreign sources ; although, 
as need hardly be said, the recommendations or suggestions of 
some persons would have much more weight with me than 
those of others. 
Speaking upon the basis of the experience above described, 
I should say that all established knowledge, and even ali 
current hypothesis, in relation to my own speciality, is the 
common property of the world. I may give as an illustration 
that, a short time ago, I suggested what seemed to me an 
improvement in the way of performing a particular operation. 
It was a matter of course that my suggestion should soon 
appear in the chief European special journals and in those of 
the United States; but I was somewhat surprised to find it, 
within two months, in a journal published in South America in 
the Spanish language, and in which it was not only mentioned, 
but commented upon by a writer who was evidently a skilful and 
experienced surgeon. In these circumstances, it seems to me 
impossible that any nation, as such, can possess any advantage 
over any other ; and the only difference between the Engiish 
and the foreign specialist must surely be a personal one, 
depending upon the judgment, sagacity, and skill with which 
they respectively apply knowledge that is common to both. 
Now I have never had reason to believe that either Germans or 
other foreigners are, as a general! rule, superior, or even equal 
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to Englishmen in any of these qualities or respects ; and I do 
not know of any conditions from which such superiority would 
be derived. On the other hand, I am personally convinced, 
from large opportunities of observation, and again as a general 
rule, that English medical men treat their patients more con- 
scientiously, with a more scrupulous regard to their welfare, 
than those of any other nation. If there be at this time any 
national pre-eminence, in the way of originality of conception, or 
boldness of execution, in my own department, it unquestionably 
belongs to the United States ; while it is certain that English 
surgeons are not only uusurpassed, but unapproached, in their 
dexterity as operators. 

What, then, explains the prevalence of the opinion to which 
you have given utterance? I can only refer it to the cause, 
whatever that may be, which makes people who are ‘fashion- 
able,’ or who wish to be thought so, follow one another like 
sheep through a gap, and with as little guidance from know- 
ledge or reflection. Speaking of my own speciality alone, and 
confining myself to Germany, there are men there who, as 
teachers or practitioners, are second to none. But the very 
names of these men, household words in their own calling, are 
unknown to fashionable people in England. These do not 
go to the chief centres of German learning, but to watering 
places or health resorts, where they find so-called specialists 
who are known to the profession only as carrying on lucrative 
practice, on the credit of reputations which usually do not rest 
upon any researches, discoveries, teachings, writings, or other 
ascertainable facts, but have come into existence nobody knows 
how, and are fed by a system of advertising cunningly conducted 
by syndicates of local hotel keepers, greatly assisted by the 
English press. A distinguished politician, for example, has a 
perfect right to seek the advice of Herr X., in Germany, rather 
than that of Mr. Y.,in London. But at the house of Mr. Y. he 
would come and go unnoticed; while his visits to Herr X., 
and his appointments with him, furnish paragraphs to every 
newspaper in England. The politician in question, judging 
from results, has not displayed any remarkable sagacity 
in the political matters which he might be expected to under- 
stand ; but, nevertheless, great numbers of idle people would 
credit him with an approach to infallibility in his choice of 
a medical adviser, that is to say, in his judgment on a matter 
concerning which he must of necessity be ignorant, and depen- 
dant either upon the counsel and example of others as ignorant 
as himself, or simply upon personal predilection. German 
physicians and surgeons banter us about the craze to which I 
have referred, and still more, about the objects of it; and they 
say, ‘If you cannot keep your patients yourselves, why do not 
you send them to some of our good men?’ But the truth is 
that fashionable people are for ever discovering, in all the pro- 
fessions, geniuses whose powers have escaped the notice of the 
members of their own calling, or who, sometimes, are for 
excellent reasons held in very low esteem. The view that 
German specialists, in any department, are superior to English- 
men is, I believe, an entirely erroneous one ; and its promulga- 
tion appears to me to be not only misleading and unde- 
sirable, but to be also unpatriotic and unjust. Those who 
maintain it should at least advance some evidence in support 
of their contention.—I am, etc., F.R.C.S. 


VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 8th August, 1895. 

S1r,—The opponents of voluntary schools seem to have 
derived much consolation from the earlier portion of the 
extract I subjoin from the recently published annual report 
of the Education Department. ‘ Both voluntary contributions 
and rates, so far as applied to the maintenance of schools, 
show a continued tendency to fall in the rate per child in 
average attendance. Thus in voluntary schools the rate of 
voluntary contributions was in 1892 6s. 103d., in 1893 6s. 84d., 
and in 1894 6s. 6}d.; and in Board schools the expenditure 
from rates showed in 1892 £1 Is. 3}d., in 1893 19s. 9jd., and in 
i895 18s. 4?d. per child. The total amounts for the same 
three years have been from voluntary contributions £798,777, 
£808,949, and £808,553 ;from rates £1,704,371, £1,705,621, and 
£1,724,238. ltmust be remarked that these figures 1 epresent only 
the amounts shown in the school accounts as applied to the 
maintenance of the schools. They do not include any money 
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spent on provision of new schools or on structural alterations 
and extraordinary repairs of existing schools. The expenditure 
under those heads has in the last two or thre years been very 
large... .’ 

The importance of the warning I have italicised does not 
seem to have come home to these critics. I can only hope 
their eyes may be opened by a passage I take from an appeal 
issued on behalf of the National Society and published jn 
this morning’s Z7mes : ‘ During the last two years a very large 
sum, probably exceeding a million, has been expended in in- 
creasing the accommodation in our Church schools and in 
improving them.’—I am, etc., FAIR PLay, 


‘ARMA VIRUMQUE CANO’ 


[To the Editor of The National Observer] 

London, 8th August, 1895. 
S1R,—With reference to your remarks in the article ‘Arma 
Virumque Cano’ in last week’s number, let me draw the atten- 
tion of your readers to No. 19 of The Tatler (May 24, 1709) 
where the question of ‘ Esquire’ is fully dealt with. One 
quotation may be introduced here. Quoth worthy $ Isaac 
Bickerstaff :’ ‘ I'll undertake that if you read the superscriptions 
to all the offices in the kingdom you will not find three letters 
directed to any but Esquires. I have myself a couple of clerks 
and the rogues make nothing of leaving messages upon each 
other’s desk. One directs “ Degory Goosequill, Esq.,” to which 
the other replies by a note to “* Nehemiah Dashwell, Esq., with 
respect.” In a word it is now Populus Armigerorum, a People 

of Esquires.’—I am, etc., PLAIN MISTER. 
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REVIEWS 
A DISTRESSFUL COUNTRY 


A History of Newfoundland, from the English, Colonial, and 
Foreign Records. By D. W. PROWSE, Q.C., Judge of the 
Central District Court of Newfoundland. With a Pre- 
fatory Note by EDMUND GossE. London : Macmillan. 


Ushered into the world by one of our foremost critics, sump- 
tuously adorned ‘ with thirty-four collotypes, over three hundred 
text illustrations, and numerous maps,’ and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan, Judge Prowse’s admirable history should 
meet with a hearty reception alike from the careful student 
and the general reader, especially at this critical juncture in 
the affairs of ‘ our oldest colony.” As Mr. Gosse truly observes, 
‘The sorrows of Newfoundland have at last awakened the 
sympathy of the mother-country, and Englishmen were never 
so ready as they now are to learn more about its inhabitants.’ 
With Judge Prowse for their guide, they may travel comfort- 
ably through the five centuries that separate us from the days 
of John Cabot, and if we may speak from our own experience, 
they will find the journey both fascinating and full of instruc- 
tion. 

The author, who has given six years of honest labour to the 
production of this monumental book, possesses those two great 
desiderata in the equipment of an historian—a genuine passion 
for research and a picturesque prose style. He found the 
history of the colony ‘only very partially contained in printed 
books’ and lying ‘buried under great rubbish heaps of un- 
published records, and other literary flotsam and jetsam. He 
has gone patiently and conscientiously through these hetero- 
geneous materials, sifting and digesting them with judicious— 
not to say judicial—care, and relegating the less readable, but 
by no means the less valuable, portions to a series of appen- 
dices, each following the chapter which it specially illustrates. 
The Record Office, the Hatfield Library, and the British 
Museum have all been laid under contribution for documents 
and maps, with the most interesting results. Judge Prowse, 
like other better known historians, attributes great importance 
to the evidence of the Statute-book; but he does not disdain 
humbler, and less accessible, sources of information. Thus, 
as he tells us, ‘the accounts of the defence of St. John against 
D’Iberville, and the gallant fight of Captain Holman, are from 
afidavits made before Devonshire justices, the latter to get 
tardy payment from the Crown for the powder expended in 
defending the colony.’ 

The history of Newfoundland, as Judge Prowse presents it, 
falls into ‘four great epochs of nearly equal duration.’ These 
are (1) the early or chaotic era (1497-1610), without law, 
religion, or government; (2) the Fishing Admiral period (1610- 
1711) of strife between the colonists and the ship fishermen 
from England ; (3) the reign of the Naval Goverriors (1711- 
1825) ; and (4) the modern era (1825-1895), with its struggle 
for autonomy, resulting in the grant of responsible government. 
Through each of these periods the reader is ably conducted, 
step by step; and if, by the time he lays the volume down, he 
has not acquired a much clearer notion of the colony’s strange 
vicissitudes, and been moved to admiration by the pluck and 
resourcefulness of its hardy inhabitants, it is certainly not the 
author’s fault. To foilow the story in detail is of course quite 
beyond the purpose of the present article; but we may well 
draw attention to some of the features which constitute the 
volume’s chief claims to novelty. 

To begin with, Judge Prowse, ina very characteristic passage, 
falls foul of the theory, so long admitted, sad sz/entzo, that for the 
first and larger half of the sixteenth century—from 1500 to 1560 
—there were no English fishermen or traders in Newfoundland : 
‘As I read the testimony of the Records,’ he says, ‘this is 
absolutely an incorrect view of history. The silence of his- 
torians on such a subject is no evidence whatever. Such a 
vulgar subject as the fishery and fishermen was quite beneath 
the dignity of history. The annals of the kingdom were the 
acts of princes. The destiny of nations was truly, in these 
times, the sport of kings ; consequently we have every vagary, 
religious and matrimonial, of Henry the VIIIth, the cut of Eliza- 
beth’s cuffs, and the colour of her petticoats, while there is not a 
word about the daring fishermen who left little obscure western 
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ports to found our Colonial Empire. The public—the common 
people who formed the British nation—seem to be entirely 
ignored. Take the very latest English histories of the Tudor 
Period, and you will find about three lines on the discovery of 
North America, and a hundred pages devoted to Anne Boleyn. 
The true history of the period can only be found in the Records 
and the grand old Acts of Parliament.’ Of the latter, the most 
important, we may add, are 33 Henry VIII. c. 11, containing 
a saving reference to the fisheries of ‘Iseland, Scotlands, 
Orkeney, Shotlande, Ireland, or Newland, and 2 and 3 
Edward VI. c. 6, which speaks of ‘such Merchants and Fisher- 
men as have used and practised the Adventures and Journeys 
into Iseland, Newfoundland, \reland, and other places com- 
modious for Fishing and the getting of Fish, and protects them 
from the extortions of ‘certain of the officers of the Admiralty. 
Judge Prowse supports his contention by several other cogent 
arguments, upon which we have not the space to enlarge. 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s ill-fated visits in 1578 and 1583 are 
duly chronicled, and it is conclusively shown that they were but 
picturesque incidents, possessing (in the latter case) a merely 
ceremonial interest, and producing no permanent effects of any 
kind upon the island. The judge is a little impatient of the 
eulogies bestowed upon ‘this most unfortunate adventurer,’ whose 
doings seem to have been equally misguided on sea and iand. 
The circumstances of his tragic death—who that has ever read 
the passage in Hakluyt can forget it >—have thrown a halo 
round his memory, but he remains, like Nicias in the 
Syracusan expedition, a melancholy example of estimable 
incompetence. 

Of Guy’s colonising expedition in 1610 the author prints many 
interesting details, especially the instructions given to their 
‘oekist’ (to use the Greek term) by the associates of his 
company, which are taken from a partially burnt MS. in the 
British Museum. The fortunes of the settlers varied from time 
to time, but the Company seems to have existed at least until 
1628. Besides Guy’s parent colony, there were in James I.’s 
time no less than five others (of which a sketch-map is given), 
namely : (1) Bristol’s Hope, an offshoot from Guy’s at Harbour 
Grace, (2) St. John’s, (3) Vaughan’s Colony, (4) Falkland’s, and 
lastly, (5) Baltimore’s. The territories of the two last-named 
were purchased by Lord Falkland and Lord Baltimore from Sir 
William Vaughan, whose lack of means compelled him to sell 
large blocks of his original concession. But none of these 
official schemes of colonisation came to any good. Let us hear 
the judge once more: 

‘ Newfoundland was colonised not by aristocratic and fantastic 
patentees, but by hard-working humble settlers from the West 
of England ; oppressed by the harsh laws of the Swarts, and 
persecuted by the Western adventurers (ze. the ship- 
fishermen), they clung with sturdy tenacity to the land they had 
made their home.’... * Many peculiarities of the Colony can be 
traced back to our Devonshire forefathers. There are no lakes 
in the West of England, only ponds, so all our lakes are called 
“ ponds” ; they had no grouse, so our willow grouse has always 
been most erroneously called a “ partridge” ; our people possess 
remarkable skill as mechanics, mostly self-taught. The first 
winter crews left in the Colony, who became permanent settlers 
were ship and house-carpenters, blacksmiths, etc. Our 
fishermen’s manual dexterity is no doubt partly inherited 
skill, and partly arises from necessity~the mother of 
invention.’ 

Charles I.’s treacherous behaviour towards the settlers, and 
especially Lord Baltimore (to whom he was bound by every 
consideration of honour and gratitude), forms the next chapter 
in the island's troubled story. The aid of the notorious Star 
Chamber was invoked, and in 1637 acharter was granted to the 
Duke of Hamilton, Sir David Kirke and others, of the whole 
of Newfoundland, without any regard to the rights of prior 
inhabitants. No settlers were to dwell within six miles of the 
shore. The colony was to be kept simply as a fishing-place for 
the West-Countrymen. The paralysing effect of this iniquitous 
policy (renewed later under Charles II.) was felt for many a 
long day, and has been one of the chief causes of the island’s 
tardy development. 

Another point upon which Judge Prowse dwells with natural 
satisfaction is the fact that, in the early days of the settlements 
on the mainland of America, both Virginia and New York were 
largely dependent for their supplies upon the ancient island 
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colony, the arrival of a cargo of fish from Newfoundland being 
often anxiously awaited by the hungry adventurers. 

Important as were the consequences of the French invasion 
in 1662 (including as they do the ‘French Shore Question’ of 
our own day) we cannot mention the subject except very briefly 
here. Cromwell’s spirited foreign policy had kept these here- 
ditary enemies of the English in their proper place, as the judge 
gratefully acknowledges, but with the advent of Charles II. all 
this was changed for the worse. The French (no doubt with 
the connivance of the king) were suffered to land at Placentia, 
and establish themselves in the southern part of Newfoundland 
without a single shot being fired : 

‘By this betrayal of English territory and English rights 
Charles planted in our midst our most bitter rival; he 
exposed our infant settlements to those murderous raids 
afterwards made on the English planters. Not only did the 
king endanger the safety of this Island, but all the North 
American Colonies suffered in aftertime from this augmentation 
of French naval power in America.’ 

Nor was this enough. The English Government set to work 
itself to break up the colony. The evil effects of Sir Josiah 
Child’s influence upon the profligate king are well described. 
* This gigantic bully, this Restoration Jay Gould’ (as the judge 
vigorously terms him), cynically proposed to exterminate the 
Newfoundland colonist in the fancied interests of British trade. 
Shrewd business man as he was, he ‘could not see that pros- 
perous colonies were England’s best customers.’ The Parlia- 
mentary papers in which this monstrous policy is detailed are 
simply astounding. One would say that human folly could go 
no further. 

Of this damnosa hereditas from Stuart times, the feeble admis- 
sion of the French and the fatuous discouragement of colonial 
enterprise, the unfortunate Newfoundlander of to-day is at once 
the heir and the victim. By those who desire to pursue the 
subject further recourse must be had to Judge Prowse’s pages, 
where the later stages in the development of the situation thus 
created are luminously set forth. The book is one of which 
not only the author’s fellow countrymen, but the inhabitants 
both of Great and Grea‘er Britain may be justly proud. 


ARCHITECTURE 


Architecture for General Readers. By H. H. STATHAM, 
F.R.I.B.A. London: Chapman. 


Mr. Statham’s whole title is worth repeating in full—Archi-, 
tecture for General Readers ; a short treatise on the principles 
and motives of architectural design, with a historical sketch, 
The author, we are further told, is editor of Zhe Builder. 
Readers not in the profession may like to know that this weekly 
paper is the leading organ of the building trades, in which cate- 
gory we shouid include a majority of Mr. Statham’s Fellows of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. We approach his 
book with the highest anticipations. Something which may be 
described as really authoritative is wanted. We are in a tran- 
sitional period as regards our architecture. The Gothic revival, 
from which forty or fifty years ago we expected so much, has 
failed us. Nobody wants another example like the New Law 
Courts, yet that is absolutely the best and most carefully 
designed building of its size in the modern Gothic. The hotel 
at St. Pancras is nearly as large, and twice as unsatisfactory, 
An idea is abroad that Gothic is the best style for churches. 
But a glance at the Unitarian chapel at Kensington cr at a new 
church on the summit of Campden Hill disabuses us of that 
notion. True, poor Sedding’s church in Sloane Street is as good 
as itcan be. But one swallow does not make a summer, and 
Sedding’s work has always the merit, so rare at the present day, 
of being well proportioned ; while the Gothic features are in 
what the authors of fifty years ago called ‘a debased style.’ 
There seems very little alternative offered us except to embrace 
Paliadian, chiefly on the ground that in this style we have fixed 
rules of proportion which cannot be violated without failure. 
If there is anything in the hitherto unnamed style of the Im- 
perial Institute or the City and Guilds Institue and the other 
new buildings of South Kensington, it has not been revealed to 
the outer world in an attractive form. Architects, or some of 
them, want to escape from rules, because rules involve trouble, 
and the result is the new Natural History Museum, where every 
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rule, whether of Italian or Gothic, is purposely disobeyed. A 
new book, by a real authority on ‘the principles and motives 
of architectural design,’ comes in the guise of a boon anda 
blessing. 

Mr. Statham begins by saying that his book is intended for 
the gener.l reader. So much the better. If the general reader 
could be persuaded not to employ the architects of ugly build- 
ings he might hope for some improvement. Mr. Statham also 
speaks of planning as of great importance and as ‘ the basis of 
design.’ He is also very much interested in mouldings. His 
illustrations, both those in the text and those on separate pages, 
are excellent and clear ; and the view of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
which forms the frontispiece, may be praised without stint. 
There is no table of contents, and the chapters are not easily 
distinguished ; but the first is devoted chiefly to planning. The 
second chapter is headed, ‘ Trabeated Architecture.’ The third 
is ‘Arcuated Architecture.’ Arcuated is a word we have not 
met before. The fourth chapter is devoted to mouldings of 
which we cannot help saying that Mr. Statham contrives at 
once to think too much and yet not enough. Most amateurs 
will turn in vain to this chapter to obtain instruction as to the 
use of mouldings in dating a building. The fifth chapter is on 
architectural ornament and commences with an aphorism which 
ordinary architects might lay to heart with great benefit: ‘The 
architectural expression may be complete, and very strongly 
marked and characteristic, without the introduction of any 
ornament.’ Mr. Statham might have gone further and said 
that ornament on an ugly building only enhances the ugliness, 
and in his enumeration of uses of ornament he omits that which 
in practice is the principal one, namely, to conceal the deformity 
of a faulty building. The best chapter by far in the book is the 
next on architecture in relation to cities and landscape One 
sentence is worth quoting : ‘We have made Constitution Hill 
a straight vista with a monumental arch at the end, as if it 
formed a piece of symmetrical architectural planning, and when 
we come out at the arch we find it cuts into the shoulder of an 
irregular curve and faces nowhere. We owe this piece of 
mismanagement solely, it is said, to Mr. Shaw Lefevre. We 
cannot admire the picturesque effect of the Foreign Office, as 
seen across the water, for a more aggressively hideous building 
does not exist, and no distance, no water, will make it even 
tolerable. If Mr. Statham had mentioned the view of Kent's 
Horse Guards we could have agreed with him. With his 
remarks on Claude and Turner we can also agree, only wishing 
he had given us more. He mentions several pictures in the 
National Gallery, but not that loveliest view ofall, the distant 
city and the river in Paténir's ‘ Flight into Egypt,’ and the 
companion. The rest of the volume is taken up with a 
historical essay, which we cannot but regard as very incomplete 
and by no means as instructive as it should be. If the amateurs 
for whom he professes to write understand all the technical 
terms he uses they understand as much as he does himself, and 
desire a very different kind of historical summary. 

On the whole, we are not satisfied with this book of great 
pretensions and very moderate performance. In the first place, 
the style would ruin a better book. It is heavy and dry in the 
extreme, a great deal of the heaviness being due to the in- 
ordinate length of the sentences. Thus the first chapter begins 
with a sentence of nearly five lines, followed by one of eleven, 
and the next but one runs to no fewer than twelve. Long 
sentences will be found in many good books, but only in their 
proper place. To begin a chapter, or even a paragraph with a 
sentence of twelve lines would have ruined the style of 
Macaulay or of Green. Secondly, we must find fault with Mr. 
Statham’s omissions. There is a little about Wren, but very 
little and that chiefly about St. Paul’s. There is not a word 
about Inigo Jones, not a single word. There is a single word 
about Palladio, perhaps the greatest and certainly the most 
influential of the Italian architects. It is placed, as if for 
greater ignominy, in a foot-note and strange to say runs as 
fellows : ‘Palladio was a mere copyist as far as the main 
features of his architecture were concerned.’ It is impossible 
to refute this statement. The English language, or at least 
the polite part of it, fails us. It is no wonder, if Mr. Statham 
is so lamentably ignorant of Palladio’s art, that he flounders £0 
hopelessly in his few very meagre remarks on proportion. 
After this we do not expect and do not find anything about 
Kent or Burlington or Gibbs, though Adam is mentioned as if 
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he had invented the style which they brought to such perfection. 
A rather comic example of the slipshod style now so common, 
is to be found at p. 99, where we read of Wren’s first design 
that ‘the latter is much more essentially a plan for domical 
treatment.’ Writers, like Mr. Statham, should be forbidden by 
Act of Parliament to use ‘the former’ or ‘the latter’ until they 
have passed a qualifying examination in English composition. 
If we have been severe in our treatment of Mr. Statham’s book, 
it is because we have been disappointed at finding its perform- 
ance fall so far short of its promise. 


SAMOYADS AND TUNDRAS 


The Great Frozen Land. By ¥F. G. JACKSON. 
A. MONTEFIORE. 


Edited by 
London: Macmillan. 


The author of this work is now a year out on a well-devised 
Arctic expedition; he may at this moment be beset by in- 
numerable difficulties and will very likely not be heard of for 
two Or even three years. Under these circumstances it seems 
futile to say that he and his editor between them have failed to 
write a good book about his previous adventures. Truth, 
however, compels us to state that such is the case, and the 
reasons of the failure are not very far to seek. Mr. Jackson 
spent the winter of 1893-1894 among the Samoyads of the 
Great Tundra and their neighbours to the westward with a 
double purpose. In the first place he wished to test various 
details of the equipment of Arctic travel as practically as 
possible with the view of making use of those which he found 
answer most satisfactorily on his present undertaking. That 
he should devote so much pains to this end is highly creditable 
to him, and shows that if he does not meet with success he has 
at least done his best to earn it; at the same time we hope 
that he will soon be able to give much more valuable advice as 
to the means of Arctic exploration generally than any to be 
found in the present volume, and this consideration takes off a 
good deal of the point of some of his experiences in the Great 
Tundra. His second purpose was to collect as much informa- 
tion as he could as to the curious race of the Samoyads among 
whom he spent some two months, but an entire ignorance, at 
the outset, of their language obviously prevented him from 
making the best of his opportunities, and the reader cannot but 
feel that his sketch of their ways and views of life is incomplete 
in many respects. Neither of these defects is to the authors 
discredit, but their combined effect is to convey to the reader 
of the work a feeling that the book is not the best that cin be 
done, nor the best that Mr. Jackson himself can do. 

Mr. Jackson landed at Habarova, late in August 1893, with 
the intention of penetrating to the interior of the neighbouring 
island of Novaia Zemlia, proceeding thence eastwards to the 
Yalmal Peninsula and returning home through the Great 
Tundra. The first two objects he was unable to accomplish, 
partly by reason of the timidity of the Samoyads and partly 
because of an unfortunate accident, by which he was deprived 
of a considerable portion of his stores on landing. He managed, 
however, to make a survey of the holy island of Waigatz and 
successfully accomplished his inland journey to Arkhangel, 
being the first Englishman who has succeeded in traversing 
the first part of the route. His contributions to geography are 
thus important, but do not reveal any unexpected discoveries. 
The Tundra is merely a low-lying bog of indefinite extent ; the 
traveller in summer may have to walk for miles immersed in 
mud up to the calf, meeting with no vegetation except moss, 
grass, and the creeping willow, which occasionally soars to the 
height of four inches, and with no chance of seeing hills other 
than ridges of a maximum height of three hundred feet repre- 
senting apparently the extremity of the Ural range. Saving 
always the reindecr and the innumerable birds who resort thither 
for breeding purposes, this delectable country suppor.s no wild 
beasts of greater repute than the lemming who comes some- 
where between a rat and a rabb't ; but the reindeer is of course 
a very considerable exception. His powers as a draught animal 
are not to be questioned, but Mr. Jackson found that unfortu- 
nately the impossibility of providing him with suitable food 
and the small degree of domestication which he has received 
at the hands of any of his masters prevent his suitability for 
exploration in Franz Josef land. On the other hand, his ex- 
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perience of the Russian ponies of high latitudes has induced 
him to take four of them on his present expedition, as he has 
found that they eat almost nothing, and go on apparently 
indefinitely. 

Of the Samoyads Mr. Jackson reports that they are preemi- 
nently honest and dirty. He seems to have lost nothing by 
theft and, considering his ignorance of the language, to have 
been treated fairly enough in his bargains. On the other hand 
the domestic habits of his fellow travellers certainly lack refine- 
ment. That they like to eat the flesh of the reindeer raw, 
treating its blood as the most appropriate sauce, was among 
the less disagreeable of their company manners ; travellers how- 
ever see curious things and the conventions of ordinary 
European society would no doubt be out of place on the Tundras. 
It is of more importance that civilisation so far as it has reached 
them does not seem to have produced any very satisfactory 
result. The duties of a Samoyad to his fellow creatures are 
centred in his reindeer, and the great abundance of these animals 
seems to enable their owners to treat them carelessly both as 
to their training and breeding ; dogs indeed are known in the 
country, of the ordinary Eskimo breed, but seem to be used 
chiefly for the purpose of collecting reindeer. Of the more 
subtle organisations in Samoyad society such as any form of 
tribal or family government Mr. Jackson says nothing. But of 
their Christianity he does not seem to think highly. A Samoyad 
is nominally a Christian, and is ashamed of being otherwise, 
but it seems that many of them indulge in the habit of carrying 
pocket idols, of two of which Mr. Jackson gives a sufficiently 
agreeable sketch. After death a Samoyad likes to be buried 
on the island of Waigatz, where he is placed ina box on the 
ground and his sledge is left near for his future use, but broken 
so as to symbolise the altered state of its owner. It is curious 
that the broken sledge, the symbol of heathenism, may often be 
found accompanied with a rude cross, though too it is often 
superseded by it. The most useful suggestion which the author 
seems to have derived from his Samoyad journey for his present 
expedition is the use of ponies and the adoption of Samoyad 
clothing formed entirely of reindeer combined oddly enough 
with that provided by Dr. Jaeger. Aluminium boats are 
Mr. Jackson’s own device, and though, considering the 
difficulties which were met with in procuring their manufacture, 
it may be feared that they will be troublesome to 1epair, many 
advantages may be expected to be derived from their great light- 
ness, since they weigh about one fourteenth of wooden boats of 
the same size. With these advantages in his favour we may 
reasonably hope that Mr. Jackson may in due tme return 
from Franz Jos.f land as successfully as he did from the 
Samoyads. 


SENTIMENTAL STUDIES 


Sentimental Studies and A Set of Village Tales. By HERBERT 
CRACKANTHORPE. London: Heinemann. 


Sentimental is defined in the Imperial Dictionary as (1) 
Abounding with sentiment, or just opinions and reflections ; 
(2) Expressing quick intellectual feeling ; (3) Affecting sensi- 
bility : 7 a contemptuous sen-e. The third definition is the only 
definition which at all fits Mr. Crackanthorpe’s productions. 
They have a distinct Yellow-booky tinge without any of the 
cleverness sometimes found in the Ye//ow Book. On the four- 
teenth page in the first story—a toolish and unpleasing tale— 
we Jight upon the self-same phrase which we found but the 
other day in Mr. Le Gallienne’s verses. ‘The whole world is 
changed. The sun is stretching out Azs dig warm hands to me? 
(The very Mr. Le Galiienne has oddly in a review of Mr. 
Crackanthorpe’s book called this image Blake-like; but Mr. Le 
Gall enne is no fit judge of Blake’s work or of Mr. LeGallienne’s.) 
After this it is not surprising that the young wife to whom 
the man is talking should exclaim, ‘ How wonderful y you talk, 
Hillier!’ Yet more wonderfully and blasphemously has Hillier 
talked before in saying ‘God is good, Nellie! What a brick 
He’s been!’ It is easy to imagine Mr. Crackanthorpe’s self- 
satisfaction as he regarded, having written it, this childish p:ece 
of attempted originality and daring. ‘This,’ one can fancy 
him saying to himself, ‘is really clever, and perhaps something 
more. Few people would have thought of making an unprin- 
cipled man of the world talk in this strain under the influence 
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of a brief and new kind of happiness.’ Well, fortunately, few 
people would ; just as few people would think of describing 
such a man’s youth in these words: ‘he had had, too, erotic 
adventures, purely physical.’ 

If there is any kind of cleverness in such stuff (is there ?) it 
strikes us as the cleverness of an ill-conducted Lower Boy, not 
a thing to recommend. Itis less possible to conceive what Mr. 
Crackanthorpe thought he was about when he wrote a dialogue 
between Hillier Haselton and Swann, who is in love with 
Haselton’s wife. The scene is evidently meant to be strong and 
‘realistic.’ And this is how Mr. Crackanthorpe sets to work to 
obtain truth and force in a talk between two decently bred and 
educated men. ‘Swann strode (of course he strode) into the 
room.’ Presently Hillier said : 

‘You look worried. Is there anything wrong ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Well, can 1 do anything? If I can be of any service to 
you, old fellow, you know 1 ——’ 

‘| discovered last night what a damned blackguard you are.’ 
This absurd scene comes out of the fact that on the previous 
evening Swann saw Haselton getting into a cab with ‘a woman, 
concerning whose status he could not doubt,’ and with extra- 
ordinarily good taste, after ‘clenching his gloved fists,’ turned 
himself into a private detective. It is all of a piece with 
Swann’s language that Haselton should accept his insults with 
perfect tameness, and indeed all through this ridiculous and dis- 
tasteful story one thing is just as likely as another. ‘ Battledore 
and Shuttlecock’ is not much better, and is further disfigured 
by what seems an elaborate leading up toa carriage accident 
which never comes off. This too, we doubt not, seemed clever 
to the author, who in ‘Modern Melodrama’ like too many 
of his kind, completely mistakes commonplace violence for 
strength of feeling and expression. As for the ‘ Village Tales’ 
all the subjects wanted the handling ofa Maupassant, and most 
emphatically Mr. Crackanthorpe ‘is not the man.’ The best 
thing we can wish to Mr. Crackanthorpe is that he will soon 
grow out of thinking that such things as make up the contents 
of his book are worth, either for their matter or their manner, 
any kind of attention. 


FICTION 


1. Zhe Great Secret. A Tale of To-morrow. By HUME 
NISBET. White. 

. Under Gods Sky. By DEAS CROMARTY. Innes. 

. Matthew Furth. By IDA LEMON. Longmans. 

. Cause and Effect. By ELLINOR MEIRION. Unwin. 

. Spring Floods. By IvAN S. TURGENEV. Translated by 
Ep. RICHTER. Lamley. 

Worthy. By Mrs. H. M. CADELL. Remington. 

. False Pretences. By ANNIE THOMAS. Digby. 
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I. In The Great Secret Mr. Hume Nisbet, as in most of his 
works, displays a vivid and powerful imagination and an inex- 
haustible supply of ‘go’ and dash. The preface is needless 
and perhaps superfluous, for as on the one hand no sensible 
person could see any ‘ offence in’t,’ so on the other the reader 
really has nothing whatever to do with the fact that the author 
felt an ‘inward or ouiward urging’ to give to the reading world 
what had come into his thought and fancy concerning the 
mystery of death and the sequels to death. We do not attach 
much importance to the fact that with perhaps one exception 
there is nothing new, though for all we know there may be a 
good deal that is true in Mr. Nisbet’s fantasy, for the eye of a 
practised critic at once discerns that there is at least no con- 
scious and deliberate copying on the author’s part except in the 
passages where he openly refers to the ideas of the ancients. 
Theexception to which we referisthe absolute unconsciousness of 
the process of dying and consequent ignorance on the part of the 
murdered passengers in the doomed ship as to whether they are 
in the human sense alive or not. The thing is well and strongly 
enough worked out, but it is too far remote from all that experi- 
ence avails to tell us. What is very unfortunate is that a book 
which, if here and there vulgar, is not stupid should be grossly 
disfigured by grammar as bad as that of enraged cats, and by 
almost inconceivable ignorance. We take some instances. 
‘He was .. . aman whom at first sight impressed a spectator.’ 
. Looking on the horror now with only curiosity, for with each 
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snap and tug, another of the cords seemed to be broken, and 
I thought that when they had stripped my bones clean ¢hat I 
would be set at liberty.’ It would be easy but it is not neces- 
sary to multiply examples. As to ignorance, when the author 
wishes to speak of the legendary Atlantis he calls it indifferently 
Atalanta and Atalantis, and he uses Von Hilda as a German 
surname, and Eugene as a French woman’s Christian name, 
There is sometning fine in the ending of the book, and it is 
certainly to be regretted that Mr. Nisbet did not get his proofs 
revised by a friend possessed of some taste and knowledge. 

2. Under God's Sky is said to be ‘a chapter in the history of 
some lost species.’ For Rkoda Wimborne, the clever capable 
child of an agnostic doctor with large aspirations towards 
altruism, was an ‘ amateur girl,’ only. When she lost her father, 
and resolutely turned her back on her Philistine brother with 
his middle-class ‘ambitions, in order to prosecute Dr. Wim- 
borne’s design that she should lead her life in the Lancashire 
dale from which his yeoman stock was derived, she found her- 
self comparatively helpless beside the energetic Phenice Hey- 
wood , who ‘made pastry with a skill which reduced her to the 
footing of a mere baby.’ This Lancashire lass is as well 
described as all the rest of the denizens of that half-rustic 
corner of the land, with its strange mixture of profusion and 
avarice, high feeding and sluttishness, rough independence and 
worship of the eternal ‘ brass.’ The description of Stanshaw 
Bridge and its crowded bottom on one hand, and the wild 
breezy fells on the other, is as good as that of such tough pro- 
ducts of the soil as Abiram Ashworth the gaffer, who plays so 
bold a game of fraud at Schofield’s factory. ‘ We've sense 
enough to mak brass out o’ th’ reek, never heed whether th’ 
owd sun gets his face through or no, says Abiram. ‘We can 
have a sight of him at Blackpool whenever we want. But it’s 
reek ’at pays. Thisis a kind of conglomerate of mud and 
iron much calculated to drive to madness any sensitive soul 
desiring to evoke sympathy or forbearance. In Sarah the 
wife whom he repudiates, and who waits for twenty-five years 
to have her revenge, he meets with metal as durable, though far 
finer than his own. The opening chapters which detail the 
night upon the moor and the parting at the gaffer’s cottage are 
powerfully written, and the meeting when the outcast and the 
son she has educated confront the husband and father, who, 
even in the wreck of his schemes, maintains his hard composure, 
is equally effective. The intervening narrative, of which the 
only faults are its condensed substantiality and the slight weari- 
ness produced by too faithful a rendering of one of the most 
uncouth dialects in England, deals mainly with the fortunes of 
Rhoda Wimborne, and her love-match with the passionate 
musician, Owen Schofield, Abiram’s son. There is originality in 
the juxtaposition of this pair, and in the minor characters, such 
as Carling the solicitor, and the saintly Methodists, Dawson and 
his wife, there is no lapse from the generally powerful level of a 
remarkable story. 

3. There is hardly force enough to justify the sordidness ia 
such a tale of mean streets as Matthew Furth. Messrs. Cockle, 
Crapp, and Peckitt have their idiosyncrasies, and ‘the lost 
tribes,’ which ‘ afford solid comfort’ to Cockle and give him a 
conversational leverage with the owner of the sweetstall are 
not without their humorous advantages. But on the whole 
the fun is rather thin. Poor Matt Furth, the docker, is not 
remarkable in lavishing the full force of a very tender spirit 
on acool slip of conventionality (for there is conventionality 
quite outside what is called society) and failing to appreciate 
a woman’s nature which in its turn wastes its sweetness upon 
him; yet there is pathos in his story, and Mary and Selina 
are typical of womanhood in two aspects. Mrs. Peckitt, with 
her ‘ derangement of epitaphs’ and large charity, is a notable 
figure, but her forgiveness of Matt, when he has, however un- 
intentionally, slain her good-for-nothing son, is hardly credible. 
Cythna Mayern is so slightly sketched that one suspects the 
gracious lady, who has adopted ‘ religion’ in the modern fashion 
by burying herself in an East End district, of being herself the 
historian of this passage in humble life. 

4. Given a hero of a lady’s novel with the name of Valdimir 
Karobkoff, and what does one expect. Exactly what one has 
in Cause and Effect—to wit, Nihilism, ‘large gentle eyes,’ a 
past, a talent for music (‘Chords full of passionate life and 
love’), picturesque despair, and an end wherein nothing is 
ended. Amy, who is engaged to a dull clergyman, goes to the 
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Hotel Apollo on the Riviera, and falls in love with Karobkoff, 
whom she calls Vlodya until re-enter his Past in the shape of 
the usual brilliant irresistible Russian adventuress of fiction, 
with whom exit Karobkoff immediately. That is the whole 
plot, so far as we have been able to discover. This Pseudonym 
is, however, a fat member of its family, being puffed out with 
immense and, we are compelled to add, exceedingly twaddling 
conversations upon abstract subjects. We subjoin a few 
examples of the startlingly original axioms with which the book 
abounds. ‘ Love without perfect knowledge is nothing.’ ‘A man 
is born to be happy.’ ‘Itis madness to beat one’s head against 
a rock.’ ‘We cannot change the past; it is always there,’ etc. 
etc. As the little volume is of dubious morality, it is fortunate 
that it is too stupid to do any harm. Karobkoff rejoices in his 
wickedness in an infantine manner, and is always dragging it 
quite unnecessarily into his conversation. If Amy were worth 
wasting strong language upon, we should begin by saying that 
she is contemptible. We are the more sorry to make these 
disparaging remarks as Ellinor Meirion shows here and there 
the sign of a capacity for better things. If she will apply her- 
self to the study of the English language and abandon newness 
and Nihilism for ever, she may some day write something con- 
siderably less lamentable than Cause and Effect. 

5. Mr. Richter’s translation of Turgenev’s SAring Floods, if 
at times a trifle stilted and uneasy, has at least done nothing to 
spoil the grace and charm of a book of which the merit lies not 
at all in the tale—which is in point of fact commonplace—but 
in the telling. The history of a young gentleman who falls in 
love with Beautiful Virtue and then, against his will as it were, 
with Beautiful Unscrupulousness, may indeed be said to be 
not only ordinary but bald and old. A novel on this subject 
more or less vulgarised according to the writer’s taste appears 
perhaps once a week. It is therefore a relief to turn to it when 
it is in such hands as Turgenev’'s and in those of a translator 
who, if at times a trifle awkward in expression, appears to have 
imbibed much of his author’ spirit and to have a keen appre- 
ciation of his refined and subtle method. Gemma is drawn 
with a rare skill and delicacy, and stands out among the 
neurotic and tempestuous heroines now inevitable as pure, 
faithful, and true alike to nature and to art. The portrait of 
Marea Polosov, the beautiful Evil Genius of the hero Sanin, is, 
to our thinking, less able, but that may be because her type has 
been so done to death that a perfectly successful resurrection 
of it is impossible, even in the hands of a master. The minor 
characters, especially Polosov, are full of life. English admirers 
of Turgenev, who must be many, and those to whom he is still 
only a name, may be unhesitatingly recommended to read 
Spring Floods. 

6. Worthy is a posthumous publication, to which the writer’s 
son has written a short preface. If Mrs. Cadell had lived to 
revise and correct it herself, we have no doubt she would have 
removed those blemishes which now mar its interest and value. 
The greatest of these is its length. The story, which is a good 
Story with some originality, grasp of character and common 
sense, would have been a great deal better if it had been com- 
pressed, not to one-half its present size, but to one-third ; 
while a careful proof correction (we can see no reason why this 
should not have been given) would have removed a number of 
annoying mistakes such as ‘ Rochefurcauld,’ etc. etc. The 
book is, indeed, full of printer’s errors, and many of the sen- 
tences are so involved as to be unintelligible. In the midst of 
all this, however, Worthy has real worthiness; indeed, we 
cannot think of a better word to describe good work which runs 
more than a risk of being dull. The characters of Helen and 
Gauthier de Vaudray are well drawn, though we should like 
them better if we saw less of them; and there is a clever 
sketch of the ‘New Woman’ of 1870, whose weaknesses are 
portrayed with humour and fidelity to nature. For the rest 
the book has a high tone, and is evidently the work of a 
thoughtful and conscientious writer whose faults were rather 
those of the hand than of either the head or heart. 

7. False Pretences is a better book than has lately been seen 
from Mrs. Cudlip’s pen. We are not in love with the lady who, 
supposing herself to be married, goes to dangerous lengths of 
flirtation with Captain Le Marchant, nor with that gentleman 

himself, who also, on erroneous grounds, believes that he is the 
husband of another woman, And the conduct of the real Mrs. 
Manners in deserting her husband does not seem sufficiently 
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explained. But there is some vivacity in the story, and 
‘Trixy’ Baron is an honest-hearted girl, whose character is 
well marked, as is that of the hypocritical moralist, Mrs. Colrain. 


A MILITARY METEOR 


Wolfe. By A. G. BRADLEY. ‘English Men of Action Series.’ 
London: Macmillan. 


The Continuity of History is a phrase which rivals, in its 
effect upon certain minds, the well-known consolatory properties 
of the holy word Mesopotamia. The average sensual man, 
however, being without the faculty which greatly finds edifica- 
tion in a truism, ignores the alleged continuity and does up his 
history in parcels, each with its picturesque wrapper : that is to 
say, he recollects it as a series, if even a series, of independent 
dramatic periods. This, being an immensely convenient method, 
is much misliked of the strenuous historian. For ourselves, we 
perceive one sincere objection to it, which we make him a 
present of: the liability, namely, of one such dramatic period 
to be effaced from man’s memory by another following too 
immediately in its wake. Thus the réclame of the French 
Revoiutionary flare has made it difficult for the general mind 
to remember that American Independence is not the name of 
an event but the title of an epic ; whilst it, in turn, followed so 
hard upon that it has completely eclipsed the rapid series of 
achievements which—with a greatly different object in view— 
really created the United States and, for good and evil, made 
American Independence possible. We refer to the final struggle 
between France and England for overlordship of the West— 
the struggle ennobled in equal degree by the names of Wolfe 
and Montcalm, the conqueror and the conquered. In this 
latest of the ‘ Men of Action’ books Mr. Bradley tells the heroic 
story of Wolfe’s life and death in a way to fascinate even those 
who skip as they read. Incidentally it affords—as indeed every 
great-hearted story must—a parable against the party of In- 
sufficient Ammunition, Belittled Englanc and No Empire. 

Wolfe was born of a stock that has become Insh by three 
centuries of residence in that land, and came of a line of soldiers 
that were not always loyal subjects. An end was put to this 
adventurous habit—for one branch of the family at least—by 
Captain Edward Welfe, who, on finding himself exempted from 
the general amnesty at the capitulation of Limerick, made good 
his escape to England, turned Protestant, and became the 
progenitor of subjects who were more than loyal. The father 
of James had been a Brigade-major under Marlborough and 
saw a world of service after that ; and in the present book 
we find references to an old uncle in Dublin who had retired 
on half-pay to nurse the gout in flannel swathings and con- 
test all new-fangled notions—such as his nephew entertained 
—on matters military. The destined Man of Quebec was 
in haste to place his sword at the service of his country, and 
only missed starting with the unfortunate Cartagena expedition 
by falling sick in camp while waiting for the word to sail, 
This was surely excusable in a hero of thirteen, and ought 
never to have been visited by the undignified penalty of having 
to go back to school: the more so as he had bid his mother 
good-bye, and had already written to her from camp to comfort 
her heart like a stoic and a man. Yet two years later we find 
he has made a fresh start; a lanky stripling of fifteen, with 
perhaps the plainest honest phiz in England, he carries the 
colours of his regiment past the royal presence when King 
George the Second reviews on Blackheath the army destined 
against France. That was in 1742, when the death of Charles 
VI. had set Europe in a blaze—and England, in championing 
the cause of Maria Theresa, had a pseudo-chivalric argument 
for continuing a war into which she had been driven by the 
clamour of merchants whose markets were being restricted, 
and by the discontent of perhaps better Englishmen who 
thought that twenty years of peace was a thing to be ashamed 
of. That was the temper of the people, in whose memory the 
last great war-—Marlborough’s war—was just sufficiently dimmed 
to be transfigured by the lapse of a generation. And if the 
people were tired of peace, the Ministry that succeeded Walpole 
was as aggressive in design as it was incompetent for action, 
and was favoured by a king, brave enough in a German fashion, 
who wished nothing better than to toddle out to fight under the 
command of his own son, Cumberland. 
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But those who called for war had not taken sufficient account 
of these thirty years of peace or of the influence of that official 
corruption which in the interval had mildewed every depart- 
ment of State. Our fathers had a deal of cause for terrible 
swearing in Flanders. To say nothing of waste of time and 
want of decent commissariat, the army which was sent to fight 
the most powerful nation in Europe was so wonderfully officered 
that it was possible for the responsibility of a regiment in the 
vanguard of a great European battle—that of Dettingen, to wit 
—to be placed in the hands of an ensign, a stripling of sixteen. 
The stripling was James Wolfe ; and he tells, as it were a matter 
of course, how, a horse of his colonel’s having been shot under 
him, he had to do adjutant’s duty for two days on foot, tramping 
about in boots that were heavy enough to pull him down. 
Immediately after the battle he was commissioned as adjutant 
and promoted to a lieutenancy, and in the following year received 
his company. Quick work, undoubtedly ; but then and after- 
wards, however rapidly he rose in his professior, every step was 
gained by some signal display of courage and capacity and in 
the absence of other than soldierly influence. The fact is, that 
Wolfe was in a hurry, must hustle the ages together if he was 
to get a long career into a short life. Naturally, then, it was as 
an old campaigner—‘a soldier of Germany, of Flanders, and of 
Scotland, already familiar with Highland broadswords and 
French bayonets, and carrying several years of individual 
responsibility ’—that he celebrated his twenty-first birthday. 
The only ill-humour he seems to have ever betrayed was pro- 
voked by the ungenerous fate which kept him out of active 
cervice at intervals. Thus when the fighting was over in Scot- 
land that country became to him a hated place of banishment, a 
desolation, at best, tempered by pedagogues. In Glasgow, 
indeed, although the men were ‘civil, designing and treacherous, 
with their immediate interest always in view,’ and the women 
were ‘coarse, cold and cunning, for ever inquiring after men’s 
circumstances and making that the standard of their good 
breeding ’—in Glasgow it was possible to live and not die. For 
there were books and university professors, from whom a soldier 
might learn much—especially mathematics—that imported 
greatly. But to be sent into garrison at Perth was to leave 
civilisation behind and to survive one’s own virtual decease. 
His untiring eagerness to study was itself only an aspect of that 
love for the aciual fighting moments of war which made him 
regarded in some quarters as little short of a madman. He 
hungered to be allowed to spend his terms of leave at the 
military centres of the continent, but was uniform'y forbidden 
by those whose business it was to have sent him thither. It 
almost distressed him to know that he was considered, as things 
were, second to no officer in the British army. In a word, aibeit 
gentle in his personal relations, grave, and of an al. nost boyish 
simplicity of feeling, Wolfe was a man who oniy lived in 
action, one that courted war like a mistress and, withal, was ina 
hurry. His campaigning in Europe and at home has in a 
peculiar way the air of beiny only an apprentice-term, a prepara- 
tion for the brief career of supreme mastership which began 
when he was sent to America. Then, in the scantling of months 
between the spring of 1758 and the autumn of 1759 he suddenly 
enlarged himself before men’s eyes and running a course of 
meteoric splendour, in which every incident of disturbing 
fortune tried him as he passed, shot up, like an eager spirit in 
haste to be gone, to his place among the constellations. Half 
the present book is devoted to those months and gives of the 
conditions of Wolfe’s task and the manner of his performance 
a picture that could hardly be over-praised. A grasp of one’s 
subject is not a gratuitous merit if one writes of Wolfe nowadays, 
especially after Parkman. So much may be demanded even of 
the weakest. But Mr. Bradley has brought to bear a dramatic 
sense, a literary power—athletic, easy, always in mea-ure tothe 
topic—and a faculty for visualising scenes and events that 
altogether make this volume notable even at a time when 
amongst our ablest men there is a rivalry in the making of little 
books. This having been said, we will add that he might have 
allowed himself to account a little more fully for the French 
policy which practically left Canada to its fate. Departmental 
jealousy was one factor at work ; but if, further, we look for the’ 
woman, we find there were three—‘twocmpresses and a concu- 
bine.” Frederick of Prussia had robbed Maria Theresa like a 
footpad, he had called Elizabeth of Russia an improper name 
that fitted her too we'l, and he had refused to recognise the 
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Pompadour as a reigning power, had remarked, ‘Je ne Jg 
connais pas’ and sent her ambassador packing—whereas Maria 
Theresa had written to her as, ‘Ma chére cousine.”’ So here 
were three New Women unanimous in their dislike of one 
primitive man. It is only for offensive purposes that the. New 
Woman is ever unanimous; so the upshot of this feminine 
alliance against the Old Adam of rudeness, veracity and 
physical force was the Seven Years War, the sacrifice of a 
million lives, and the loss to France of her neglected American 
Empire. 


A MODEST PHILOSOPHER 


John Dalton. By Sir H. E. Roscog, D.C.L., LL.D, F.R.S, 
London : Cassell. 


What Joule is to modern Physics that Dalton is to modera 
chemistry, beyond dispute the founder, for though Sir 
Humphrey Davy and his work with the alkalis had the prece- 
dence in time his general views had neither the breadth nor the 
permanence of Dalton’s atomic speculations. It is curious that 
both Joule and Dalton were Manchester men, and remarkable 
too, that neither of them had seen the interior of a University, 
Darwin, too, it is well to remember, was a university failure, 
Huxley was an incomplete graduate of London, and Smith and 
Miller, the founders of geology, were equally unhindered by the 
academic tradition. Indeed, of the fathers of science, Newton 
alone honours the great seats of learning. And when one reads 
of Dalton’s modesty and teachableness it seems a matter for 
congratulation that University Extension and_ provincial 
colleges did not come upon this world sooner than they did. 
For it may be that instead of those long meditations of his in 
which the modern atomic chemistry had its beginnings, Dalton 
would have had half a dozen convenient text-books in hand, a 
young gentleman from Cambridge to keep his mind active, and 
an examination in view; and Joule have worked at a group of 
subjects with a view to exemption from part of the Previous 
examination. In which case we might have been without a 
clear presentation either of the indestructibility of matter or 
the indestructibility of energy. Nowadays the supply of Joules 
and Daltons and Hugh Millers has certainly ceased, and as 
certainly are their places filled with admirably trained and 
exceedingly able men of an altogether superior type, all of 
whom are graduates of some university, sometimes of several 
and most of whom have been to Germany for a year or so 
before settling down in this country to the profession of scien- 
tific inquiry. It may be the difference is not s> much in the 
development of educational influences as in the change in the 
nature of scientific work. The great generalisations are made. 
The time when hard thinking and flashes of inspiration, the 
most modest experimental facility and little or no reading, were 
material sufficient to make European reputations on science, is 
in all probability gone for ever. 

Dalton began life as a schoolmaster, in pirteership with his 
brother, but, as Mrs. Cookson writes, ‘the school was not 
generally popular owing to the uncouth manners of the young 
masters,’ and the income never exceeded one hundred pounds. 
Mr. Isaac Braithwaite witnesses that the boys and girls pre- 
ferred to be taught by John, who would neglect their discipline 
while making calculations on slips of paper, to the less 
philosophical supervision of his brother. At Kendal while 
school-keeping, he began his practical scientific work with 
meteorological observations conducted by means of a set of 
home-made instruments (some of which would doubtless shock 
the average worker in the chemical laboratory), and he tried 
unsuccessfully to raise money by lecturing upon natural philo- 
sophy and collecting botanical specimens. But his energetic 
efforts to do something scientific led at last to his appointment 
ina Presbyterian Academy at Manchester (the germ of the 
Manchester New College) to teach ‘ bookkeeping, chemistry, 
and the sciences.’ After six years he gave up his post and took 
to private coaching at two shillings a lesson—at least that was 
the average, though sometimes it rose to half a crown. M. Pel- 
letier, a well-known Parisian savant, came to Manches’er to see 
him, no doubt as Sir Henry Roscoe says, expecting a highly 
decorated philosopher, ‘ occupying an official dwelling in a large 
national building devoted to the prosecution of science, re- 
sembling his own Coli¢ge de France or Sorbonne. There he 
would expect to find the great chemist lecturing to a large and 
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appreciative audience of advanced students,’ a kind of hot frame 
for seedling great chemists to be presently pricked out over the 
country. But in these days English science had no need of 
such things, its philosophers grew wild. Behold a small room 
in a back street, a shabby decent man in spectacles, a boy and 
slate! ‘Est que ce j’ai l’honneur de m’ addresser 4 M. Dalton?’ 
‘Yes,’ said the father of English chemistry, with a Cumberland 
flavour in his speech, ‘ wilt thou just sit down a bit whilst I put 
this lad right about his arithmetic.’ He was earning a florin 
by teaching the first four rules and he didn’t mean to give short 
measure for any distinguished savan/s who saw fit to interrupt 
him. 

Dalton’s attitude to the cultivated world of his time is not 
without its elements of humour. His Atomic Theory was pub- 
lished in the beginning ofthis century, and he was lecturing to 
the Royal Institute in 1803. The ‘ Quarterly Reviewer’ found 
his speech rough, and his terrible country accent got 
between the wind and the ‘Quarterly Reviewer's’ gentility. 
‘The Great Elements, Oxygen, Nitrogen and Hydrogen 
which pervade all Nature,’ wrote the ‘Quarterly Reviewer’ 
giving them nothing more than their due, ‘Mr. Dalton 
spoke of as these arfic/es, describing their qualities with far 
less earnestness than a London linendraper would show in 
commending the different articles which lie on his shelves.’ 
How could a ‘ Quarterly Reviewer’ respect a man who did 
that? On this his second visit to London he saw some- 
thing o€ fashionable society, and found, says he in a letter, 
‘meals are so uncertain that I never know when or what. ‘1 
sent for a basin of soup the other day before I went to lecture, 
thinking I should have a good threepennyworth; but | found 
they charged me one shilling and ninepence for a piat which 
was no better than some of our Mary’s broth.’ ‘ London is a 
most surprising place, worth one’s while to see once, but the 
most disagreeable place on earth for one of a contemplative 
turn to reside in.’ But there was one exception; he liked the 
London stout, and got himself ill with lead-poisoning from the 
public-house pipes, in the excess of his admiration. He boggled 
at the ‘ F.R.S.,’ very probably on the score of expense, and 
only consented to honour that distinguished society in 1822. 
Even the glory of personal intercourse with royalty failed to 
stir him deeply. ‘Well Dr. Dalton’—the Universities had 
discovered him at last—‘how are you getting on in Man- 
chester ; all quiet I suppose’—so King William the Fourth. 
‘Well,’ said Dr. Dalton, ‘I don’t know—just middlin’ I 
think” ‘What can yan say to sic like towk?’ he asked 
when some one hinted that his answer lacked the true courtly 
finish. He was always glad to get back to his Manchester 
attic again from these uncomfortable raids upon the world, 
to the collection of inkbottles and such like apparatus 
with which he was building up his scientific immortality. 
But even in Manchester greatness sometimes thrust itself upon 
him. To a quiet tea with the Johns family for instance, 
we see enter a deputation of distinguished French savants : 
you may imagine them overflowing the little room, and 
the assurances, the admiration, the ecstasies. Dr. Dalton 
barely says a word. Tea being over, he rises, asks the servant 
for his lantern—it was in the days before gas lamps—and 
retires at once to his laboratory without taking further notice 
of the deputation. Conceive the deputation, somewhat sur- 
prised, and still loyally discoursing ecstasies—‘ Monsieur 
Dalton a une simplicité admirable’—to the Johns among the 
vacant tea things. For the science of demonstrations and 
gatherings is not the science of discoveries. 

We have said enough to show what a delightful character 
Sir Henry Roscoe has had to deal with in this little book. Be 
it remembered, if Dalton’s ways strike you as grotesque, that 
the magnificent fabric of modern chemistry, the growth now of 
uinety years, rises directly from the foundation of atomic con- 
ceptions which this man established. 


RECREATION FOR BOYS 


Country Pastimes for Boys. By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 
London : Longmans. 


This is one of the books that make us wish we were boys 
again, There is very little information that a boy is at all 
likely to want which he will not find conveyed in the pleasantest 
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manner in these pages ; and there is much in them, over and 
above all for which he is likely to seek, that should be of no 
less value to him, Instructions as to the finding of birds’ nests, 
the times for taking the young from the nests when found, the 
proper nutriment and treatment to be bestowed on them—all 
these and many similar points he will see pleasantly and ably 
dealt with. But of other information, such as the aspects of 
those berries and plants that are edible and of those that are 
noxious, he will glean as he goes, and it is knowledge which 
may save boyhood many a pang, if not many a serious illness. 
The treatment of wild things as pets is the department of 
the work to which boyhood is likely to turn most frequently 
and with keenest interest. Mr. Graham gives a definition of 
the much abused term ‘pet,’ which certainly exalts it above 
the sense in which a boy commonly uses it. A pet, he says, 
does not mean a prisoner, but a creature freeto come and goas 
it pleases, which has been taught by its owner’s kindness to 
find its greatest pleasure in perching on his finger and eating 
at the same table with him. It is an ideal which many of us 
may be inclined to think too exalted, but one which Mr. Graham 
assures us he has often succeeded inrealising. So, if this book 
is a gospel to the boy, it certainly is no less good tidings to 
the captives (called ‘ pets’ for euphony) that commonly fall ia 
boyhocd’s path. And this spirit of love for all the lower 
creatures that inspircs this advice to boyhood animates the 
whole of this altogether delightful book. It is the woik of 
one whose knowledge of the animals he writes of can only be 
the fruit of close sympathy with all their moods and ways. 
The manner of writing is a little didactic, but we do not 
think it will offend, for it addresses itself to those who have 
not yet reached the years of discretion at which they deem 
themselves to know all things in the universe. It addresses 
itself to boyhood that has not yet reached the gunning age— 
to the catapulting boy. We must take a little exception to 
our author when he says that the catapult is ‘ almost as certain 

. as a shot-gun.’ We can scarcely say that in our 
experience we have found it so. At school we heard stories 
of a boy who used to shoot a threepenny-bit from between 
the finger and thumb of another across the school-room; but 
these stories were always told of a boy ‘who left last half.’ 
We never saw that boy, nor these heroic deeds ; and, after all, 
we never felt quite sure that the true hero was not he who held 
the coin. Still no doubt many birds may be killed with a 
catapult, and are much less injured in their plumage than by 
the many pellets of a gun. Mr. Graham does not treat of 
such scientific studies as cricket, football, and the rest. He 
gives advice about swimming, but we question whether the 
elements of that art are at all to be learned from a book. 
The hints on the making and sailing of model boats are plain 
and should be useful; and indeed it is one of the author’s 
best merits that he does not write over the heads of his 
readers. The book is charmingly ‘ got up, and the profuse 
illustrations are real works of art, and will delight every lover 
of natural history by their truth and beauty. Our only doubt 
is whether they will meet with their due appreciation by the 
readers to whom the text is specially addressed. After all, 
however, it is the publishers’ concern if they choose to be 
thus lavish in adorning writing which, when all is said, is well 
worthy of it. For the critic it is enough to note this lavishness 
and be grateful. The attitudes of the creatures, whether in 
action or repose, are delicately and accurately given, and the 
reproductions excellently well done. If you have a boy low 


down in his teens and wish to make him happy give him this 
book, 


THE YELLOW BOOK 
The Yellow Book. Vol. VI. London: Lane. 


The Yellow Book continues to sober down. It is impossible 
to take objection to any of the contributions on the point of 
colour. A dull gray is the prevailing tone. Mr, Henry James 
has the first place with a subtly written story called ‘The Next 
Time.’ There is not much story in it, but so skilfully is it 
written that you do not feel the want of it until you have finished 
and set yourself to remember what it was all about. Then you 
recall a young man of genius who wrote the most exquisitely 
original books which everybody admitted to be original and 
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suggestive, but which few people read and nobody bought. 
He got some very fair chances to make an income and so 
win his bride, whose mother forbade her to be his until 
he could show proof of an assured income which 
should enable her to live with her daughter. But his 
fatal tendency to be always writing above people’s heads 
robbed him of these chances. He was to write in the 
first place a few columns per week of ‘chatty’ paragraphs. 
He did his level best, but the editor could not be persuaded 
that they were ‘chatty’ enough. Then he was made editor of 
a new paper which was to go in for literature, and yet be 
popular. He tried to do the popular work himself, and got his 
friends to write the literature. The proprietor was hindered by 
his contract from interfering till a year was gone. Then he 
interfered to the extent of giving his editor the sack. The 
editor by this time was married and had his mother-in-law 
staying with him. Thereafter he took to writing books in 
which he toiled to sink as low as possible and hit the 
popular taste. But he could no more sink than a per- 
fectly sound buoy can stay below the waves. Yet he 
never despaired, but always hoped that ‘next time’ he would 
succeed. Then, overworked and disappointed, with a permanent 
mother-in-law, and an increasing family he sank, not to the 
popular taste, but into his grave. This is all the material on 
which Mr. James has to work, but he works it to perfection. 
Next to Mr. Henry James, but a long way behind, comes Mr. 
Henry Harland with ‘Tirala-tirala...’ Mr. Harland has a 
pretty style and he manages to supply us with a great deal of 
miscellaneous information about the things which interested 
him ‘ when,’ in his own words, ‘I was a child.’ Then we have 
Mr. Kenneth Grahame, who is always charming, writing on the 
‘long odds’ which youth asks against itself and its heroes. 
George Egerton’s story, ‘ The Captain’s Book,’ is not particularly 
well written, nor is it very interesting. It makes bold to be 
pathetic and fails. ‘A New Poster,’ by Evelyn Sharp, is rather 
a silly story, but not nearly so silly as it is long. G. S. Street 
writes ‘An Appreciatian of Ouida,’ which will hardly please 
her, and fails to please us because it is so uninteresting. 
It is difficult to imagine Mr. Street being uninteresting, and 
the reason why he is so in this instance seems to be because 
he does not try to be interesting, or found that he had tackled 
the wrong subject in the wrong spirit, but must needs make 
an end once he had begun it. H. B. Marriott Watson’s story, 
‘ The Dead Wall,’ is very unpleasant reading, but, as is usual 
with this writer, so powerful as to be fascinating. Mr. Watson 
may not always convince you, but he always leaves a strong 
impression. ‘The Crimson Weaver,’ by R. Murray Gilchrist, 
is weird, but vague, and is not up to his best. As a writer Mr. 
Gilchrist always suggests to us that gifted craftsman in a sister 
art, Sir E. Burne Jones. There are colour and line to perfection 
often, but an aloofness from things human that is a hindrance 
to the right enjoyment which such skill should produce. Finally 
we will refer to Mr. Le Gallienne’s four prose fancies, and we 
could find it in our hearts to be very angry with Mr. Le 
Gallienne for writing such stuff. There isn’t an interesting idea 
in one of these prose fancies, and the padding, of which there 
is a great deal, is of the poorest. Who can be expected to 
go on rea@ing a’ ‘ Prose Fancy’ which begins thus: 
‘It is, I am given to understand, a familiar axiom of mathe- 
matics that no number of ciphers placed in front of significant 
units, or tens or hundreds of units, adds in the smallest degree 
to the numerical value of these units.’ Mr. Le Gallienne may 
pose as Mr. Barlow, if he choose, but we certainly object to 
oblige him by assuming the 7é/e of Sandford and Merton. The 
verse scattered through the paper is mediocre at best, nor do 
Mr. Theodore Watts’s ‘ Two Letters to a Friend’ remove this 
reproach from the sixth volume of the Ve//ow Book. If it were 
not for Mr. Henry James we should not see any reason why 
the Yellow Book should have reached its sixth volume. As it is 
we can hardly congratulate it upon its advance. 


THE MAGAZINES 


The success of the ‘Badminton Library’ was immediate and 
immense. No wonder then that now the series is drawing to 
a close Messrs. Longmans have determined to follow it up by 
a monthly magazine devoted to all branches of sport. Zhe 
Badminton Magazine of Sports and Pastimes is under the 
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editorship of Mr. A. E. T. Watson, who was joint editor of the 
Library with the Duke of Beaufort. To judge by the first 
number, which contains contributions by such authorities on 
their special subjects as Mr. Horace Hutchinson, the Marquess 
of Granby, Mr. C. B. Fry, and the editor himself—to say nothing 
of a capital story by Mr. W. E. Norris—and is moreover well 
illustrated throughout, the Badminton Magazine has come to 
stay. Blackwood's gives the first place te an article on the Paris 
Opera by a writer who is surprised to find how few vivid im- 
pressions he can gather from the recollections of fifty years, 
To his mind the Opera is a social function. The Opera means 
the house rather than the stage ; the damseuses count fora good 
deal, the singers for something, and the music for next to 
nothing. It is no matter for surprise therefore that the article 
is rather bare of interesting details. More satisfactory is the 
analysis of ‘Some German Novels,’ beginning with Der K7eg’s 
Korrespondent, by the well-known painter Wereschagin. The 
Russian artist’s powers of description are, as might be expected, 
more conspicuous than his ability to construct a story. But he 
displays an intimate knowledge, acquired on the battlefield 
itself, of some of the more terrible aspects of war. In ‘An 
Indictment of Parliaments,’ Miss Helen Zimmern argues that, 
since the best men are more liable to go wrong when acting in 
numbers than as individuals, some modification of the Parlia- 
mentary system is desirable. But we cannot for the life of us 
see how Signor Sighele’s remedy by payment of members and 
the creation of a governing profession is to meet the case. 
The versatile Mr. Stutfield gives up the pursuit of Mr. Grant 
Allen and ‘tommyrotics,’ and devotes himself instead to 
‘Chamois-hunting in the High Alps.’ His former quarry has 
turned to bay in the Humanifarian, where though modestly 
disclaiming his title to speak as the representative of ‘ cultured 
anarchism’ he sets out some of his more peculiar doctrines 
in the form of a catechism for those about to marry or to 
form such a union as takes the place of marriage in 
Mr. Grant Allen’s scheme of morality. It is a relief to turn 
from this unsavoury rubbish to Mr. Auberon Herbert’s 
spirited defence of his position from the attack of Mr. Bel- 
fort Bax in the matter of the ownership of the individual or 
to a pleasant paper on ‘The Position of Dutch Women’ by 
M. E. Aleida Schanze who evidently knows what she is talking 
about. The editor of Lomgman’s gives us the first instalment 
of a series of ‘ Fables’ by Robert Louis Stevenson, upon which 
he was engaged so far back as ‘1887. They are instinct with 
life and humour, though [not always cast]in the most classic 
mould. Take the following for a crushing rejoinder, ‘“ Be 
ashamed of yourself,” said the frog, “ when I was a tadpole I 
had no tail.” “ Just what I thought,” said the tadpole; “ you 
never were a tadpole.”’ Both interesting and amusing are 
some experiences of Marseilles recorded by Mr. W. H. Pollock, 
who writes with the air of one who knows his town and his 
people from the inside. And a curious people they are. It is 
true we have pulled down Temple Bar, but should we have 
demolished a triumphal arch erected in honour of Julius 
Czesar? and could we tolerate a banking system which involves 
the presentation of a cheque at three gu¢chets before it can be 
turned into negotiable notes? The Pa// Mall Magazine enters 
upon a new phase of its existence at the increased price of 
eighteen-pence. How can it be done for the money, was a 
question often asked in the old days. Apparently it cannot, 
but the quality of the illustrations is so good that folks ought 
not to grudge the extra sixpence. To our mind the stories in 
this summer number harp too much upon the string of the 
supernatural, but ‘A Ke-incarnation,’ by R. S. Hichens, is well 
worked out. Zhe Quest continues to be somewhat incompre- 
hensible. Type and paper are beyond reproach, and some of 
the illustrations are admirable in their way, particularly a draw- 
ing of the High Street of Evesham which gives the effect of 
sunshine on house and street with rare fidelity. There is too 
a pleasant article on house decorations with some useful hints 
on what to avoid; and Mr, Baring Gould re-tells, with con- 
siderable humour and reticence, a long forgotten story of the 
origin of the Guelph family. But what the exact object of this 
quest is, and who are intended to embark on it remains 
doubtful. We have also received J/acmillan’s, Temple Bar 
The Cornhill, The Artist, Chapman's Magazine, The Monthly 
Packet, St. Nicholas, The Leisure Hour, The Boy's Own Paper 
and The Girl's Own Paper. 
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